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4 lé. 7 nf { f J Tr. fi iViam d hristie, 


late of Montros?, now of Phila- 
delphic: Written by Hinself. 


(Extracted from the Preface of ‘ Dis- 
sertations on the Unity of God, &e.”’ 
lately published by him at Philadelphia. 
Concluded trom p. 135,] 


HE sale of the second and 
larcereditionof the Descourses 

on the Divine Unity, published at 
Monirose in 1790, was stull more 
rapid than the former edition: 
in 1792 there was not a copy to 
be had in London or Edinburgh. 
‘TheUnitarian Society of London, 
who had taken off a considerable 
part of this edition, and had 
adopted the work into the num- 
ber of their books, proposed to 
me in 1794, through the medium 
of their secretary, the Rev, Tho- 
mas Morgan, to have a third 
edition printed at their own ex- 
pense; but for a particular rea. 
on | declined the proposal; 
though I now repent that I did 
decline it, as the object I had 
then in view did not succeed. In 
future, if that society shall in- 
cine to reprint that work, they 
have my full consent to do so; 
‘or I do not consider it as super- 
seded by the present Treatise, 
which is composed on quite a dif- 
‘erent plan. All I have to say 
is, that if it ever shall be reprint- 
VOL. Vi. aC 


ed, the editor will do me the jus- 
tice to say in an advertisement 
prefixed to the work, that I ad- 
here to the prop r Unitarian iuter- 
pretations of Scripture contained 
in it; and that I consider the 
Arian comments as no further 
useful than as a matter of inform- 
ation or curiosity. 

When [composed, first printed, 
and reprinted these Discourses, 
I was in possession of a far more 
numerous collection of theologi- 
cal books than I have immediate- 
ly; consisting of a formidable 
body of fathers, commentators, 
biblical critics, &c. among which 
books were more than twenty 
editions ot the Greek ‘Testament, 
the English Polyglott, Dr, Ken- 
nicott’s Hebrew Bible, Woide’s 
Fac Simile of the Alexandrian 
Manuscript, to which I was a 
subseriber, Lexicons, Concor- 
dances, &c. 

I was at great pains in con- 
sulting and comparing the various 
readings of that all-important 
book, the Greek Testament, in 
Mill, Kuster, Wetstein, Gries- 
bach, and sometimes the Poly- 
glott: and therefore in this pre- 
sent work I reter occasionally to 
these Discourses with respect to 
the various rea.lings. 

In 1791, having been greatly 
moved by the accounts of the 
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horrid riot at Birmingham, I 

te and published An Ussay 
on Ecc! cist cal sta! lishmge its 
I ’ ; J I . ° 1) ‘ Wiyyt 


i} eae 
’ ,. ’ 
ful l Cl d Ncy ; ana that iicy Caine 


. 3 °. 
hit t be rer ie che a, cil te | Ct} | lili- 


ciples of Ke: i OT 
"To which are annexed, ‘t'wo Dis- 
courses on Rev. xiv. Jn the tol- 
lowing year I took Im) TAry well 
of the Soci ty ol Unitarian Chris- 
tians at Montrose, in a Discourse 
cl livered November Is, 1792, 
but not published tll Spri 2 l7Ot; 
when I removed trom the netch- 
bourhood of Mi ntrose to (slas- 
Low. 

At this period, havine carried 
on my inquiries as far as I 
thought it possible I could do, 
and being then in the forty-fourth 
year of my age and arrived at 
full maturity of judgement, [ 
made a positive decision on the 


subject ot the Pre-exsster é of 


Christ s—reject"! Yr wus a mn tion 
rot consistent with the general 
tenor of Scripture or the nature 
of things, unwarranted by the 
Apostles’ creed, and the purest 
remains and most authentic ac- 
counts of ceclestastical antiquity. 

It doe follow, though | 
was so long m coming to a con- 
clusion on this subject, that others 
should be so too; or that there 
isan great dubtety or ditheulty 
in the question. I have some- 
times 2 blameable timidity and 
hesitation in my temper, and |] 
believe that having received the 
first impressions of Unitarianism 
when very young, from Dr. Clark 
and other eminent Semi-Arian 
or Arian writers, these early im- 
pressions stuck long upon my mind 
and made tive decision a more 
diiicult task to me than other- 
wise it would have be en. | passed 


Th a course ol years throuch all 


he different stages of high Arian. 


mai 


sm, proper A.rianism, low Arian. 


ism, and a state of Suspense, till 
, 1 go 
at last | 14 l 1 Te tf e ~ Wi Vy if li 


, 


the scheme of the proper humani- 
tv of our Lord; i which last 
“ ’ 

system I can truly sav, that [ 
have had more peace of mind, 
JOY, and comfort in religion than 
Lever had beiore I adopted &; 
and therefore I have no reason 
to repent of my determination— 


but leaving all these past events 
and considerations, 1 come now 
to speuk upon the subject of the 
present Dissertations. 

My previous studies having 
qualified me tor executing a work 
of this kind, I composed these 
Dissertations at leisure hours in 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
1794, in the city of Glasgow, 
and delivered each of them when 
composed, the same year, to the 
members of the Society of Unita 
rain Christians in that city, and 
others who attended at their place 
of worship. I had been pre 
wiously invited to Glasgow with 
the unanimous consent of the 
Unitarian congregation _ there, 
and the upprobauon of their for- 
mer preacher, the Rev. Bartho- 
lomew* Spencer, who wrote me 
a very kind letter on the subject, 
and removed soon after my am 
val to attend the medical college 
in Edinburgh, and from thence 
to Birmingham, where he pro 
posed to practise asa phy siciant. 


Sir. Christie mistakes the name 0 
this centleman, uow residing and put- 


~ 


é. 


suing the medical profession at Bristol, 
which is not Bartholumeuw, but Benjams 
Ip. 

+ Mr. Spencer had formerly been ® 
Baptist minister In England, and had 
giveu up bis congregation in consequence 
Of having embraced Unitarian principles. 
Iie came to Edinburgh ali | commenc 


the study of medicine. | first saw ba 
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Account of Mr. 


These Dr: ertations, composed 
id first de hvered (Us before-emen- 
at . y eral the ont 

t ere are in general the resn 
of an impartial and critical inves- 
tivation of the sense of S hic 2a 
mutch study, research, and ap- 
cation, joined with extensive 

. ° ’ * aa . - 
eading of the best Umitarian 

bs . . J Ay , 

writers m Latin and Lnelish. 
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Some advantages I have no doubt 
ferived from the perusal of every 
uthor of merit anc reputation, 
hut not so as torender a particu- 
jar acknowledgment necessary. 
Socinus and the Polish Unita 
with Hugo Grotins, and 
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‘he seventeenth century, have 
een useful assistants in some 
places. I have profited by d 

Paraphrase of Le Clere and the 
Comments of Abouzait, in com- 
posing my improved translation 
ind paraphrase on the [ntroduce- 
tion to John’s Gospel. Both these 
[ published at full leneth to my 
Discourses on the Divine Unity *; 
but I thought it would have a 
better effect in the present work 
to publish an entire new para- 
phrase of my own; in 
p sition ot wh ich | 
much to express Vv ith fidelity the 
true sense of the Evangelist, and 
to set his sublime conceptions in 


va 
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we COM- 
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mthaterty mthe vear 1791, by mea 

ot the late w rthy Vir. James Purves, and 
Was much pleased with his conversation 
Hi, atterwards wentt tslaszow, and fF 


connexion with Mr. Palmer was useful 
ub torwarding the progi of Umitarian 
nimi that erty. dle was an edifying aud 
tecable preacher, and po ed ta- 
if} fer argumentgtion and debate. 

{ 1 by . ‘ . 

. ( tts Conmgerévation at Gl Iscow nm - 
1) , 100 . * 

i mover 17%, and delivered some dis- 


foutses to them; which visit, with other 


Previous circumstances, laid the foun- 
‘ion ot My removal to that city after- 


* 2d Edit. p. 206 to 21}. 
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En lish Unitarian writers of 


William Chbrisit 195 
a briltiant and conspicuous point 
of view. 

L have er gp some valuable 
;oughts from di Terent writers mn 
the ‘Thy logi ical Repository, and 
some from m y late dear friend 
Mr. Palmer, "walle mentioned. 
[ have derived some prectous 
hints from the great Lardner, 
delivered with much simplicity 
in his artless but touching mane 
ner, which TU have ende: avoured 
to enlarge upon and improve to 
advantage. I acknowledge my- 
self indebted to the venerable 
Mr. Lindsey (whose numerous 
and valsalihe writings on the sub- 
rect of these Dissertations T have 
often read with pleasure and ine 
provement) for some sentiments, 
express nS, and briet quot: tions 
lo the late Rey. Dr. Priestley 1 
am indebted for some ficcasional 
thoughts of wreat moment. 

With respect to the Scriptural 
quotations in these Dissertations, 
which I have collected and ar- 
ranged with great care, on which 
I rest their credit and authority, 
ind which are tn themselves of 
inestimable value, I may truly 
say with strict propriety, m the 
elevated lancuave of the Latm 


poet, that, 





L have erected @ vionument more 
rbrass, and higher than 
the regal elevation of the Egyptian 
pyramids, which neither consuming 
rain, nor wislent wind, nor an in- 
numeratle series of years and lapse 
of ares can desiroys but which will 
continuc to evist in vigour, and exhi- 
bit an uniform and undecayed front, 
for ever™. . 
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erect monumentium cere perennus, 
Regelique situ pyramidum altius : 

Quod non imber edar, non Aguile impoters 
Poss:t dirueve, aut mvumeratilts 
Annorum sertes, et fuga lemporum, 
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After the delivery of these 
Dissertations in Glasgow, | was 
diverted from the thonght of pub- 
lishing them there by engaging 
in & Sunday evening lecture, in 
which I gave ar exposition on 
the Revelation. This exposition 
was far more popular and better 
attended than the delivery of my 
Dissertations had been; and | 
was advised by a friend to pub- 
lish an advertisement on the sub- 
ject, which I did in the tollowing 
terms. 

“It is proposed to publish by 
subscription, a treatise entitled, 
An Olustration of the Propheti- 
cal Part of the Revelation ot 
John, in the korm of Discourses 
or Lectures; in which the ob- 
vious or probable sense of the 
text will be succinctly explained, 
and the events alluded to by the 
sacred prophet, veiled for the 

Ost. part under sublime figures 
and metaphors, will be elucidated 
by an abstract of historical facts. 
‘Lo this publication will be pre- 
fixed a prelinmnnary Dissertation 
containing a vindication of the 
authenticity of this book, a dis- 
play of its utility, with remarks 
on some of the most celebrated 
€xpositor sand their schemes.”’ 

To this advertisement was an- 
nexed, An Address to the Public 
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Non omnis mortar, multdque pars mri 
Viialit Litittnam. Usque ego poster: 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capriolixm 
Scande! cum tactia virgine Pent: fex. 
Hor. Lib. LI. Gde 50, 

Tam not an original inthe application 
of this passage of Horace to a serious 
Purpose, On casting my eve ona note 
in the Danpbin edition, | tind that Jerom 
made a similar application of it many 
centuries ago, in his epitaph on Paula. 
Jam pleased to think, that I have the 
authority of a learned and respectable 
Father to countenance me in my me- 
thod of applying this passage. 
































Account of Mr. William Christie. 


on the subject of the Keveiation, 
of three pages length, 
date, Glasgow, 27th 
1795. Several subseribers were 
procured for this proposed pub. 
lication in England and Scotland; 
but not sO Many as to render it 
safe for me, in my then depressed 
situation, with a numerous family 
of erght children all on my hands, 
to undertake a work of this diffi. 
culty and magnitude. Besides, 
by this time, (towards the end of 
July 1795,) baving been impress 
ed wita the threatening aspect of 
public aie. in my mative coun 
try, as well as affected with some 
private mconveiiences in my own 
situation, | had come to the re. 
solution of emigrating to the 
United States of America. I 
therefore laid aside this design, 
and published a short paper sig- 
nifying my intention in this re 
spect. ~ 
With a sich, I bade farewell 
to Glasgow, to Edina’s lolty 
towers and fair Scotia’s realm*; 


be al ing 
March 


ee ee - _ ——_ 


®* While | lived at Glasgow, ] was 
happy in the acquain ance Ol several 
worthy and respectable citizens of that 
place; and particularly in that of Mr. 
P. Houghton, a young iwan ot a pious 
aod amiable disposition who came from 
kovland, and then ettended the Divinity 
class m ihe I DIVersity, and preached 
oceasioually for me; now a dissenting 
menister in kngland. 

The reader who feels himself in any 
degree interested in the narrative, will 
naturally inquire, how the societies 
Unitarian Christians in Scotland pre 
ceeded af.er the removal of Mr. Palmer, 
and the departure of Mr. Spencer and 
the Author? I shall endeavour to state 
what I know of the matter as briefiy 4 
possible. The Society of Montrose had 
no public meetings after I left them 
Forfar fell into a <tate of derangement ™ 
a short time after its institution. Gla® 
cow subsisted for some years under er 
or three successive preachers. The ( nl- 
tarian Societies, properly 80 calicd, # 
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Account of Mr. 


and i gem with the greatest 
part of my family at Greenock, 


August 6th, 1795, ma vessel 
bound for New York, where | 
arrived in the beginning of Octo- 
ber. In the latter part of the 
voyage, Ll was seized with a slow 
fever, as I suppose of the nervous 
kind, and when I landed ; at New 


You rk was in a state of great de- 
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}dmberch and Arbroath, are | be 
nomore, |My irend, Mr. Rebert Millar, 
1 respectable mercuant, formery a 
nember of the Society at Montrose, and 
who afterwards attended Mr. Palmer's 
meeting in Dundee, has. In coninecaon 
with Mr. Matthews, keptup the society 
at Dundee ever since Mr. th rs Te- 
moval, | 

In England | am happy to announce 
i far more glorious and triumphantstate 
of things with respect to Unitarianism. 
There were Unitarians in England at the 
time of the Reformation, and several! 
persons suffered death or imprisonment 
for the profession of the truth. Por {5 
years the cause has been supported, less 
or more, by learned writers, alle 
preachers, and distinguished private 
Christians, 

The Unitarian Society formed at Lon- 
don in 1791, ina mannuer connects and 
combines all the noted men of that pro- 
fession, throuchout Great Britain, in 
one ceneral body. A similar society on 
a large } = of that Kind, was afterwards 
formed in the West of England. And 
by a letter, accompanied with a pamph- 
let, which JT received near three months 
aco, from a respectable Unitarian mini- 
Ster in the vicinity of London, I find 
there is a third general society formed, 
called The Unitarian Fund, the object 
of which is to afford encouragement and 
Support to poputarand itinerant preach- 
ers in dittevent parts of the country, in 
order tore fully to extend and diffuse 
the knowledge of the truth. An account 


is given ot the progress and exertions of 


Mr. Wright and other Unitarian preach- 
ersin ditierent places of Bugland and 
Wales. Mention is also made in this 
pamphlet of the Luitavians im Scotland, 
and particularly at Paisley. 

\very useful periodical publication 
is been set on foot at London, entitled, 
The Monthly Repository,” &e. 
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bility both of body and mind. 
The yellow fever was thenén that 
city, and a great part of my fa- 
mily were either affected with it 
or other disordery. I had to en- 
counter many difficulties, em- 
barrassments and unfortunate in- 
cidents in that city ; but experi- 
enced at the same time the kind 
attentions of some pious and 
worthy persons, which alleviated 
these distressing events not a little. 
| removed to Philadelphia TO- 
wards the end oi December, 
where I remained till the 9th of 
February 1796, when I set out 
for Winchester in Virginia, and 
my family followed me there in 
Apri following. 

After some attempts, by con- 
versation, letter-writing, and 
lending books, to propagate the 
Unitarian doctrine in a private, 
familiar way, with little or no 
SUCCCSS, I recited these Disserta- 
tions a second time in the Court- 
house at Winchester, in Autumn 
IT99, to crowded audiences at 
first, but in the sequel to very 
thin ones. I wished much then 
to have published these Disserta- 
tions; but as the subject was une 
popular and the publication would 
have been expensive, 1 did not 
attempt it; but contented myself 
with writing and printing a small 
pampnict entitled ; 

«A Serious Address to the In- 
habitants of Winchester, on the 
Unity ot God and Humanity of 
Christ: with a List of Theologi- 
cal T'reatises, to be afforded to 
the Perusal of those who may in- 
cline to make an Inquiry into 
these important Subjects.” Win- 
chester, 1800, 

This Address, I advertised for 
eleven months in the Winchester 
Gazette, and concluded the ad- 
vertisement by a solemn protest 
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198 A-count of Mr. Wiliiam Christie 


against the T irian. doctrine 
and worsl ID, pill shed the Slst 


i 


of December 1800, the last day 
mnfirmed 


of the late century. Ic 


this protest in a farewell ad iress 
to the people of Winchester, pub- 
also m the \V. li} Hh ter 


lished 
Gazette of the 20th of May ISOL. 

My next setticment was at 
Northumberland ‘own im this 
state, where after having resided 
near seven months, | began to 


preaci, and continued to do Os» 
rel erally once a trertni rh lt, for 
the space of more than four years, 
viz. trom Chiistmas-day 180] 


to February ISC6, without con- 
| 


ing or dissembline my sentt- 
ments; thoueh | eid not there re- 
eine these Dissertations. J] hereby 
r X} ress My Qrare tul aif knowledg- 
ments to the good people of Nor- 


<> 


thumberland and that ne mhbour= | 
hood, tor the candour and atter. 
tion with which they heard me, 
from first to last. My good 
wishes will ever attend then , and 
my prayers be offered up i. their 
behalt to the he wenly lather im 
the name cf Christ. I am in- 
debted to that place for several] 
subscriptions | to these [isserta- 
tions, tor which I ret thanks. 
While J sesided at Ni sianaans 
land I composed the following 
re % 

‘The Doctrine of the Serip- 
Wl concerning Gop, Jrsus 
Crerist, and the "Hou 
brietly stated ; and accompanied 
with Remarks on Observations 
on the Divinity of Christ, ascribed 
to Judge Rush ; which appeared 
he Sunbury and Northumber- 


SPIRIT, 


y 
~ 
,. 


land Gaz t September 2oth 
let.” ‘This piece wan gublished 
na eee 1 Mr. Keynedy’s 
paper before mentioned, of th« 
25th O a iso, Gl Hiled 
Hear seven column 


cA Speech (he rered ut the 
Grave of the Rev. Jocspy 
Praresttey, LL. 1). F. RLS.” 
&c. ee rland: IS04, 
3,«¢A Review of Dr. Priestley’s 
Theological We rks, with occas 
sional Extracts, expressive of his 
Sentiments and QOsinions, and 
Observations on his Character 
and Conduct as a Christian Mi. 


~ | ea I : ¥ 
mister.’ When lremoved trom 
Northumberland in February 
. } } . Y 
SOG, I leit this Review, pre. 


pared for the press, with Joseph 
Priestley, Fsq. who published it 
the same year, L BJT. 
Memoirs, Vol. 2. Appendix, 
No. 6. 

At Pot scrove, \ where LT resided 
from February 1506 till near the 
end of that month 1807, I had 
no opportunity afforded me of 

ysublic speaking, and J must add 
no desire for it; ; though I lived 
agreeably with some worthy pco- 
ple in that place 

Since my coming to reside m 
engaged in 
public worship, and other reli 
gious services, with two different 
classes of men ot the Unitarian 
denomination ¢ al d neither ot 
those societies have answered my 
expectations in all respects; 
though [had the satisfaction ot 
parting with a majority of the 
members ot the Independent 60- 
ciety inan agreeable manner. 

I doubt not but that 1 might 
resume my lal 
if l were so disposed ° 
I. have already employe 
may in future emp! Y> 


on the Lord’s day 

tual improvement and advant: 

to myself and oth , bY privat 
‘ 


1, 4. | } 
‘ 7) . t 1] 
GacVv< tii mearé Lia tu} 


ours mm this ways 
but [ think 
1, and 
my time 


. ”, , ? - 
to more spurt 


* Tarrived in Philadciphia with my 


temnuiy, February 2 
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: uy . than ] Ci uid do 7 
oT me to a very small cen- 
o eo wt n, most of whe hh, ws they 
pp! and moral people, 

iid in Httle need otf my mstruc- 
tron or admomi li. Beside 9 | 


‘ : 
im now come to the evening ol 


tes and weurted nature craves 
some resole irem continual toil. 


, stuce the commence: 
ment of the Society of Unitarian 
Christians at Montrose in Scot- 
Jand, in August 1751. Durmeg 
li which time (with Jittle mter- 
val) T have been more or less ac- 
tively engaged as a preacher in 

lerent places; either m my 
wn country, or im Virginia and 
Pennsvivania. It may now be 
becom ir, al least not His eloik US, 
to leave the useful and necessit \ 
duty of public iy on the 
t,ord’s day to othe Sp Srcencr it 
vars and firmer in srength than | 
m, and to wish them success in 

e name ot the LOR D*. 

in the place of worship of u 
[ne ndent Society of Unitarian 
A102 4 of this city before men- 
Dissertations 


t f } 

’ Ys Sees a> ] 

ro Ca 210r wie third and la { 
' | ae Cae geomene 
betig ah <l (bua Ss qa.ty Cve_;n!l 


ich began on Sunday, 


* ‘The Rev. Mr. Lindsey, of Essex 

. et ¢ ! rand London i 

‘ i pt ! i VCcal ‘ i 

thon in tole: hi 

lj most agreeable footi 
" 21 ywion, who recretted lis 
rt uct Viv ipereasing luiirmities, 
\ wot triais, revey trad «tis 
! that Ive ¢ wperienced In fumMmais 
inte, | i ibly made me as old (if | 
hha s Pear it ueer siaty, as that 
FOd hau Was at seventy. Add to this, 
thatl am uuder the eonstant nece V 
tlabourmne tor a worldly subsistence for 
MVself and fainity It ws a time, 
therefore, as Horace says, it I should 


be donaluin rude, ‘* re aah from active 


{ twenty-seven years 


t99 


Nov mber 15, tSO7, and ended 
ke rary £5, Loud, when the last 
Dis: ation Was dechvered ; 
sheagh the evening service itself 
‘don the subject 


was stil COnUNUt 


of the Prophecies of Daniel rill 
May sth. «A considerable num 
ber t hearers attended the recital 


ie Dissertations at first; but 
ae audience gradually declined 
til near the close, when it was 
almost reduccd .to the proper 
members ot the society. 

Vhe Author considers the pub- 
ication of these Lissertations, as 
the mest useful labour he was ca- 
pable of performing tor the glory 
of God or the benefit of man- 
kinds and as far exceeding any 
service he could render to religion 
or piety by his ordinary preach 
ing to such small audiences as 
venerally attended him. — It 1s to 
be reeretted that the effect ot 
preachimig is but too often mo- 
mentary, and that good impres- 

ir off very soon; but a 
rinted work on an interesting 
ind all-important subject, ts cal- 
culated to have a permanent ef- 
ct, and is always at hand to 


ri ts irst impressions. 
cc) 6“Author humbly — trusts 
these Dissertations will con- 
ice) a cood, ind i » promote 


k rowiecd@e OF the One God, 
, . Ye? , "rip ; ¥ f 
Lail ONE Pi galelvi / LTCC God 
dds * - } s,# | ¥ 7st . } , 
9 tf (_.Drisi Jé US, When 
. + , oe , 
all sleep corth Ais fathers, and 
rwil » oF 
be numbered amony tae dead, 
Poli Phu h die K Si) ould not 
1 ' ° 
have any considerable influence 
, : -_ : 
or eftect, though it should even 
be neyiected and despised ; yet 
’ . } . t} . > 
can deprive aim oF The ace 
complishment of one maur object 
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by executing his purpose at last 
by means of painful exertion, has 
relieved and discharged his con- 
science, and removed a burden 
from his mund., 

In his former treatise he bore 
a full and complete testimony to 
the supreme and unrivalled ma- 
jesty of the Father as the only true 
God, but came to no positive con- 
clusion concerning Jesus Christ 
whom be bath sent, further, than 
that he was “a being inferior to 
God, dependent upon him, and 
acting by his command and au- 
thority; or in other words, his 
Son, Servant, and Messenger; and 
by the Father’s appointment, the 
Messiah, or only Mediator be- 
tween God and man.” ‘This last 
point, though clearly established 
and proved, still left the mind in ; 
a state of suspense and uneasiness, 
respecting the nature and charac- 
ter of our Lord, viz. whether he 
was to be ranked amon: angelic 
or superangelic beings; or consi- 
dered as one of the human spe- 
cies, perfect and complete in 
piety and all moral virtue; and 
thereby as the captati: of our salva- 
tion, the author and finisher of our 


fauh, affording an intmitable and 


salutary example to all his fol- 
lowers. ‘The present Disserta- 
tions, after exhibiting a full proot 
of the Unity of Ggd in the per- 
son of the Father, decide this 
important question explicitly, and 
establish the Messiahship and 
Proper Human ity of Jesus, by 
strong and cogent arguments. 
The Author, therefore, has 
now borne his full and complete 
testimony to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to the pure and sincere 
milk of the word, calculated to 
nourish the hur man mind, and 
make it grow in grace and good- 
ness, and in a mectness for ev ere 
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lasting lite. I1, therefore, his 
work shall be wel! received, he 
will rejoice and be thankful ; 
though it should be otherwi e, 
he meen be deprived of the 
sweet consolation of having done 
his duty, by serving the cause of 
God and truth, according to the 
best of his knowledge and ability, 
This is a reward that will be 
his, both here and hereafter. 

Above all things, it becomes 
the Author, with unfeigned hv. 
mility and self-annthilation to 
express his gratitude to the Fa. 
ther of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort, for making his un. 
worthy servant an instrument in 
promoting the knowledge of his 
truth, and the gospel ot his Son; 
and for granting him strength 
ind ability to begin, carry on, 
and finish this work. Ir any 
thing good or useful has beea 
performed i in it, if any important 
truth has been set in a ‘Gesie 
heht and established by mor 
powerful Saga than by 
former writers, to him alone, 
to his great, glorious, and ador- 
able name be all the praise as- 
cribed! 

The satisfaction I have derived 
trom the a ccomplishmen t of this 
work, and = other useful ur 
dertakings that I have been er- 
abled to perform, 1 consider 4 
a balance to many scemung 
evils that have befallen me 
and a means of support under 
them. 

I have seen 
changes and vicissitudes take 
pli ace in the world; I have et 
perienced so many trials, difficul- 
ties, and disappointments in hue 
man life, that I have been some 
times ready to say ina despond: 
ing moment, with the Hebrew 
philosopher, All is vanity am 
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© Lucius, lam sick of this bad world.” 


Rut I correct mysell. Vhouch 
such melancholy apprehensions 
may sometimes arise m 2 oman’ 
n md, and cast a eloom over it, 
vet it is extremely wrong to give 


wiv fo them, or to suffer ones 


th y Mist nec araily have a ten 
that spirit ot we- 
neral and ardent benevolence, 

ita Christian ought ro che rish. 
eee es i, ee aE 
ouch thoughts when mauigeda 


. ® . . - 1 * ‘ 
unply ingretitude to God, wih ts 


minutely wise and wood 3 andare 
‘ 

mjurious to mankind, as they 

hinder a man tromtakine a sulh- 


ciently strong interest ino then 
concerns, sO as to act his part mn 
society with vigour and alacrity. 
The earth ts full of the go dness 
of the LORD; he does not orieve 


willingly nor afflict the children 
ef men. ‘Lhe means of | Lap pt- 


ness, at least of content and re- 
ynation, are m every man’s 
power. Lite accompanied with 
in ordinary share of he ealth, and 
iv tolerableme ans of subsistence . 
Preat ne ster ular ble SM’, 
particularly to those who do not 
think it pro bauble that there ts any 
state of conscious existence be- 
en death and the resurrection, 
e auccepte d time and ihe 
vationf ;—the time for 
ecuring the dive favour, being 
useful to mankind, overcommeg 
vicious propensities, and laying 
In a stock of virtue and piety, 
ich may stand us in stead here- 
ifter. Psal. exv. 17, 18 ‘Lhe 
dead praise not the LORD, net- 
down into si- 
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it we will bless the 
rom this time forth and 
forevermore. Praise the LORD.” 
Ps.ev. 3. “Glory yein his holy 
names: lot the be of them re- 
mice that seek the LORD.” Phil. 
ive d. “ “hes sda inthe LORD al- 
way: and agin I say, rejoice.” 
These are noble aia “d cheerful 
sentiments. They check the 
ri ins S ( beh, Lor 1a id a liscontent, 
nd spread a ‘sacred 5 renity over 
the mind. ‘The true Choistian 
dium 1 ya hot to be worldly- 
minded, nor over fond of life; 
nor yet wantonly and ungrate- 
fully tO despise its proper lytuste 
nesss—nor even its $ obe y satisfac. 
tions and mnocent enjoyments. 
Intellectual and moral pleasures 
fford sill Lagrlia r sources of de- 
egies and devotional feeling 
completes the pitch of human fe- 
licity. Phil. i. Yi. & For to me to 
live ts Christ, and to die ts vain,” 
SiLyS Faeh with exact propriety. 
A LOOK 1 man oucht always to be 
ready to depart, and yet willing 
to wait the divine call. 


Pather of Christ’ to thy sure hand, 
Wy health, my breath, Dtrust; 
And iy desh waits but thy command 
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In the Suptlement to the last 
Vol. of the Repository, (p- 621— 
632.) Dr. ‘Voulmin obliged yout 
readers i an amusing extract 
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the Protestant DissentineChurches 
in Cambrideeshire, drawn up by 
Mr. Robinson. Dr. Vouimin 
mentions it as communicated to 
him by Mr. Thompson, without 
beine apparently aware of Mr. 
Th mpst n having collected simi- 
lar accounts from nearly all the 
counties inthe kingdom. About 
SO years Ince, Mr. Th mpson 
showed me a large folio volume, 


containing these little histories, 
very fairly transcribed; and 1f I 
am not m hon al nit was de- 
posited in Dr, Wilitums’s library, 
in Red Cross Street. About the 
time Mr. Robinsen sent his Hts- 
ti rics 1] Sketche 9 Mr. Li Wi ood 
ind Mr. Bacdcor k sent simike ce 


counts of different congregations 
in 1) vo ] iT. Mi ° Badcon k 
Q.ive me a copy ¢ f wl ut he com- 
municated; and his history of 
Barnstaple, where he was settle: 
for many years, is drawn up in 
such a vein of pleasantry and 
pointed appositeness of expression 
as will amuse your neneenl read. 
ers, and willtercibly recall to the 
ee n ol those who were 
person ally acquainted with him, 
that “7 riliiancy of style, and live- 


Dees i.c® Seryry which } > 
grrve ss oT REENPOLIS LER hy Wilicil Nave 
qo? ne fed then. 
’ j ! ye 4 
M: b k was a native of 
ints countv. and Was bOTN at 
ee ~ 


uth Me m onin 1747. He re. 
ceived his gran natical education 
under Mr. Palk, the mimister of 
the cf Nerevat ON. Oy the death 
ot Mr. Palk. he was placed under 
the care of Mr. oe at Or- 
tery. At 16 he became a pupil 
n Mr. Lavington’s academy at 
Ottery, and on the death of Mr, 
Lavington removed to Bridport, 
where he tinished his studies. He 
heean to preach in 1765, when 
he was only 19, and first settled 
at Winbourne in Dorsetshire 
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Here he continued till the year 
1770, at which time he removed 
to Barnstaple. The congregation 
at Barnstaple were much pleased 
with his public services ; but his 
private character became at last 
so very exceptionable, that itn 
judged prudent of him to retire, 
He ‘accordingly leit Bar nsti iple 
im 1778, and was chosen at South 
Moulton. Not finding, however, 
his situation among the dissenters, 
through his own coneuct, so eli- 
wible as he could wish, he quitted 
the congregation in 1786, and 
soon ater conformed to the 
Church, and had a curacy within 
four miles of ki xeter. His health 
soon obliged him to relinquish 
this sttuation, and he afier- 
wards engaged himself as an 
assistant Dr. Gab: iel, at the 
Octagon chapel at Bath, and had 
avery con siderable share im writ 
ing the B. impton Lectures, pub- 
lished by Mr. W] hite. He died 
May 19, 1788, He was aman 
of very extraordinary talents, 
His education was conned, but 
his own attainments were Won 
dertul and various. ‘h 
scarcely a subject he was not in 
some measure acquainted with, 
norany branch of literature that 
he had entire ‘ly neglected. 

The reader being acquainted 
with these circumstance sy Vi thich 
were published, I believe, mn some 
periodical paper about the time 
( 8 his de: th, will read with more 

terest the following short nar- 
rative. 
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\MES MANNING. 

“Tp ARNS TAPLE, 

‘ The dissenting congregatic n 
in this place was origin: lly Be 
thered by Mr. Jonathan Hanm 
(crandtather of Gay the poet) 
and Mr. Oliver Peard. Mr. 


dlanmer was a man ot very con 
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was the parent of a thousand 
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iderable abilities and great appli- chaos of crude divinity. 


cation. He wrote a treatise on 
Christian Confirmation, recom- 
mended by Mr. Baxter. When 
Charles If. granted an indul- 
cence in 1672, the congregation 
built a meeting-house near uh 
Castle, and formed themselves 
into a regular church on the con- 
gregational plan, under the pas- 
torship ot Mr. Peard, who, b 

the appre hation of the people, 
chose jor his assistant Mr. John 
Hanmer, the son of his former 
colleacue. In 1692 Mr. Han- 
mer was chosen co-pastor; and 
alter the death of Mr. Peard, 
Mr. Hanmer was desired to take 
upon himself the whole of the 
pst al ottice, which he com- 
pli dwith <Asthe coneregation 
was very large, Mr. Hanmer was 
prevailed on to choose an assist- 
ant. The person xed on was 
Mr. William Peard, son of the 
former pastor. Some disputes 
which took place when Mr. Han- 
mer was incapable of ministerial 
duty, which disgusted his friends, 
occasioned their separation from 
the meeting at the Castle, and 
they built a very commodious 
chapel in the Cross Street. 

“The first candidate for the 
scparate congregation was a Mr. 
Birne. A blunder he made in 
the pulpit was the only cause of 
his being rejected, He was to 
preach a funeral sermon for an 
old gentleman well-known, which 
drew a large anditory. The poor 
man hid forgotten to note down 
where his text wis to be found, 
He told them (with a disconcert- 
ed air) that he beheved the text 
was in the Proverbs, but he was 
not certam; but the words were 
co and so. Thisunlucky blunder 


His sermon was a very 








Congregation, Barnstajl, 208 
' Some 
were chagrined, others discusted, 
and a third sort went away gra- 


titied with something to make a 
est. of, ‘The preacher was too 
much mortitied to risk a second 
attempt, and the people that in- 
vited him too much mortified to 
desire him. ‘This Mr. birne af- 
terwards settled at Iiammer- 
smith, and in his latter davs 
made a worse blunder than at 
first. le eorformed to the establish 

i, and became so enamoured 
of his canonieals that he wore 
them all day long. But, poor 
man! he was near seventv. When 
the Cross Street chapel was com- 
pleted, the congregation invited 
Mr, George Boucher in the year 
i706 to settle among them ; and 
Mr. Peard, of the Castle meeting, 
dying, he was sueceeded by Mr, 
John , \ el, who before that had 
been settled at Blandtord. Mr. 
Powel’s orthodoxy as to the 
Trinity was unquestionable, but 
in other matters suspected, as will 
appear from the tollowing anec- 
dotre, An old lady of Dorset- 
shire, who was then near 90, 
boasted of her early attachment 
to Calvinism ; and to give an ine 
stance of her zeal, said, that 
thouch Blandford, where Mr. 
Powel was then settled, was 
within a very short distance from 
her house, yet every Sunday for 
ten years she rode to Wareham 
to hear one Mr. Clark, though 
it was at least twelve miles from 
where she lived. Upon being 
asked by a gentleman what was 
her fancy for putting herself to so 
much inconvenience, she replied 
very heartily, that she preferred 
riding torough dirty roads, along 
and tedious way, in quest of Mr. 
Clark’. gospel, to going over the 
threchold of her door to hear 
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nese were DOW) SONS Ot ivr. 
Oliver Heyw od, who was born 


at Jeaver, near Bolton, Lan- 
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casnire, and er d | > i } 
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¢ in Yorkshire. fie tormet 
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Or them was firs ‘tt re] if iVo- 
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therham, = tr wience he 3e- 


preached at Mansfield, where he 
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21, John Bowles, June 20, 1674, 
22, John Nesbitt, OS 


He was muny years pastor of 
the Independent church at Hare 
5, 3 b 4 


Court, sAldersgate sSireet, Lon. 
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don. ‘There ts a good engraving 
. . . 7 , y i 

of his portrart im Leo, tie nad a 


son a paysictan m the city. 


worn at Le US, and 
was settled as a minister mn Dub. 
lin, m the same congregation 
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ti was the author of a consider. 
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able number otf writings, which 
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O4, Shadrach Sherburn, April 22. 
95. David Lister, May [2, 1675, 
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$4. John Byram, March Te 
Fie was first at Stockport and 

alterwards at Saddlesworth. 

35. Edmund Butler, 24. 

$5. Samuel Angier, A pr. 24,1677 

Most probabiy he was the son 

of Mr. John Angier, who had 
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39, Robert Shaw, May Je 
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10. Robert Carr, June 20. 


Henry Latham, Oct. 5, 1677. 
Tle was tne ; father Of Dr. aN 
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who was one of the hearers of 
Mr. Benjamin Bennett, and pub. 
lished some of his posthumous 


Joshua) Eaton, 
Lori by 1678. 

Qu. Whe her he was not the 

ather of Fin Laton of Notting- 
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MISCELLANEOUS ¢ 


On the Ailvantages arising from 
. 
ects hid a2 GTlliSe 


Nothing is mcre common 
among almost all classes of seri- 
ous Christians, than to lament 
and complain of the great variety 
ot sects and parties. into which 
the religious world is divided, 
and to express the most ardent 
wishes that these woepdoaaiagh of 


opmion could be done away, and 
that all mankind could by some 
means or ¢ ther he haa c to th; } 


alike. ‘This sentiment ts become 
so general as to be assuined b: 
™m iny asa sort of axiom or fi 

principle which admit sof no dis- 
pute, andi in fuct seems to be al- 
most the sole point on which the 
contending parties are all avreed. 
Since truth,” they say, “ is viie, 
and the means of attaining it 
equally open to all, why should 
not zll be led to the same con- 
clusion? To say nothing of the 
bitter taction and contenuons 
which religious disputes have oc- 
casioned mn the church, the vio- 
lent passions which they have ex- 
cited, the crimes and persecutions 
to which these passions have led, 
may they not aflord a plausibie 


+s 


foundati ion to the objectio s of 


at unbeliey ver, who may perh a| 


ih S$O70e Appe. rance ol ju shi S 
p a that we should first 


(OMMUNICATIONS 


agree among our elves what is 
Christhunity, before we recome 


mend it to the acceptance of 


others ? Besides, may not the dis- 
putes and controversies among 
the various parties who all agree 
in professing to believe the Go- 
spel, have a very unhappy effect 
not only on the minds of those 
immediately encaged, in whom 
the good seed may be choked up 
Dy the thorns and weeds of idle 

debate, or the sprouting plant 
blasted by the storms of violence 
and acrimony: but also on the 
more unlettered but well-dis posed 
disctple, who is ether induced 
by Lis example to disreeard the 
fundamental and practical prin- 
( iples of his religion, in order to 
hrect his whole attention to those 
which afford room for strife and 
debate, or cise, disgusted with 
ess disputes, where no certain 
iooung cul he obtained, 15 tenipt- 
ed to give up the whole and 
abandon himself a hopeless 
sceoticism ?” 

All this, and more, is said by 
those who are accustomed to ine 
sist upon the evils arising from 
this diversity of sentiment. I 
cannot help thinking, however, 
that their complaints. are a little 
misplaced ; that the evils which 
they ascribe to this disposition of 
things are cither greatiy exag- 
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would not be attended by the be- 
nefits whic! y expect from it; 
| yy by bas ; hes saee 
and, so far from being an object 


which it is Worth Wile to make 
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estu lish by the following obser 
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Inthe first piace, we scem to 
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be led very torcibiv. to. this CON. 
CiUst oN) OOSerVin the MMIVETs 


* that diversity 
which is so much complained of. 
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In no period of the history of hue 
<dibcowe : 

man knowledge have mankind 

entirely agreed im their opinions 


5 . ‘ a7 ? r 

ul] ii wny sili PCr Ol Ing a ye lo 
! > ,1 Y - at | 
tie present ane, wien Our AnOW- 
, . ‘ ' ’ 
ledge is in Many respects so much 
. ) . ‘ 
extended, we do not seem at all 


— , ’ 


; re rkKaOle for tiisd 'Teee 
ent; and therefore, judging of 
the tiyty trom the Pp ist, We Dave 
_ iS‘) O <¢ 1c] ide t it the 

S s of ! nkind are ever 
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and reflecting part of mankind 
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Vill cC\ C1 De hi ally determined 3 


or that one universal comprehene 
sive creed is ever intended either 
here or hereatter to receive un 
yobation and consent, 
leciding questions On 
which men never consented be- 
fore. Such an tdea would be in 
the highest degree absurd, since 
the thine ts in i 
possible, Such an universal agree- 
ment in all points never can take 
place while human nature re- 
mains the same. Different per- 
sons must always be placed in 
different situations; they must 


" ,- fies * » 
be expo cad to the mfiuence 


its own nature m- 


always 
e me See 4 } . 
Of ditterent circumstances: thelr 
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shor fortune, their paie arr 
the climate under which they live, 
ind athousand other things, will 
iways have such an effect upon 
their ba associations, and 
ener: il modes of thinking, as 
not merely to preclude all idea 
of such an universal agreement 
on all subjects, but, perhaps, 
even to render it impossible for 
iny two to thmk exactly alike. 
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LV; 1S iis MTAUDIC bat to a connie 


olete umformity of sentiment 
pon sper ulative ‘po ints, there are 
(! ‘who willde plore 3 but, as tt 
seems to me, with very little ap- 


pearance of reason, If such a 


the case, would it not be wise 
to set ourselves t to exam in) ew 4 
ttending this 
mistitution of things may not be 
more than sufficient to compen 
ite for all its inconveniences ; 
and to endeavour to trace here 
the marks of the same kind pro- 
vidence, by which the constitution 
of the human mind has bee nM, in 
cther respects, so admirably 
adapted to the situation in wees 
it ts placed?) We may depend 
uponit, that a sort of union and 
harmony, as it is termed, which 
1e Author of our being has 
itterly Inconsistent with 
ci ne he has given us, 
in any respect essential 
ippiness or improvement. 
He is much too wise to make 
wie welfare of his creatures de- 


‘ me ae rae *y tye vA 
es laupoNn Ip esibilities. | would 
‘ 


herthe advantages a 


it nde *T¢ “dj 


ot 
our h: 


’ 


urther sull, and matmtain 


® th iit ein ie ae . . 
C tas Harmony is so tar trom 


rey 


' — _ , oo . . 
vole necessary, that it is in no 
lecree otal +] ; . 3 
rec desirable *s that if WOuid 
} ; . 
very lin tab cumstance, 
‘ ‘Y = | * ‘ : a. 
4 Would d ‘prive this lie ol 
- . on { o. “a TT) . 
‘y OF Hs enjoyments. ills 
rence ol Oj} in on, tor whicl | 


ion 1s thus made inthe very 


osere - . ‘ 17 
sie P a ETS 5 ] atures, Geial 
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it heresy, schism, o1 any other of 
t have been 
acacia for it, 1s ndverthalens one 
the most effectual means em- 
oyed by Providence for securing 
: constant attention to the most 
unportant subjects of human in- 
quiry. ‘Though curiosity or the 
desire of knowledge be in itself a 
very powerful principle, it is not 
alwavs sufficient to incite to those 
exertions in its pursuit which are 
hnece Ary for its attain ment. lor 
e it is often requisite 


. blac k wmMes th 


ol 
,] 
al 


l 
that the attention should be 
forcibly drawn to the inquiry, 
and a stvong sense of its import- 
ance imp) ‘ssed upon the mind by 
incidental ¢ —— tunces. Hence 


it tollows that a diflerence of 


opinion whict necessarily excites 
discussion, awakens an interest 
in the subject, which stimulates 
ttention and inquiry, and thus 
leads theminds of mento a minute 


examination of many subjects of 


the highest Im] O01 tance, which 

therwise perh Laps would have 
been altogether overlooked or 
The history of every 
branch of human know le di: ec may 


..* 


{ 1 
furnish us with numberless CX- 


‘ ) ~* 
Neos lected. 
’ 


etal plats wal sercal neemenin 

AMPDICSOLLDIS CHIcacy O1 GCLISCUSSION 

11 promoting the discovery of 

truth. ‘Lhe disputes which have 

} ° . + 

© much occupied philosophers 

} ; } ] Cfo . . 

during the jast nity years respecte. 

l comparative merits of the 
%: 

ry which have 

ward. have very 


> = on S + ! +] — i. Bi , 
much contributed to the improvee 


theories of chemist 


brought tor 


De tn orou 
Pie | 


mcit ol that S¢ lence, by directing 
the attentuon of able and ingente 
ous it igi urers to the ubject, and 
by inciting them, in order to the 
illustration of obscure, or the es- 
tablishment of disputed positions, 
to prosecute experiments and ine 
\ estigations ;, often expensive, dif- 
ficult, or laborious. ‘The contso- 
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versies whic ie ive at diiterent 
times ees 4 reitate r concerning 


the Brant A) prise standard ot 


morals, have attracted a much 
greater number of thinking men 
to devote their time to the tm- 
provement ot ethical science 3 an d 


the consequence hits prov ed h - 
ly beneficial, For Seana ¢ th = 
views of the subject have been 
various, they h ive seldom been 
found incompatible ; so that by 


uniting the libou 


enh! “d to erect the editice ot 


morality on a more extensive and 
stable foundation, than we could 
otherwi e have hoped for. In 
believe it is a truth 
1, that in 
almost all the manutries nice 
have ever attracted the attention 
ind curiosity of mankind, they 


' ° » | 
have en chiefly spurred on to 
; 


nvestigate and to acquire a com- 
petent aequamtince ith the sub- 


’ ' ’ 
pect, Not sO muca DV a nated \! 


( 
se. } } 
‘ - ] It 


miterested thirst after kn 
? 
lS { bee | dis} if SO} > dilibes. 
, . ma 
»” ‘ 1) wWwrie! t/ ren oe) t ) (le 
’ 


[tis to re- 
ind to mqui- 
ries sumoeste ad by si ho mi tives, 
that we owe many bed the most 
importantand valuable discoveries 
mn alithe arts and sciences ; and, 
Emiay add, itis by the additional 
motive thus thrown intothe scale, 
that one. have been led to attend 
more to subje cts of stl] ereater 
rm portan e th in tiey ¢ therwise 
nieht have done; that t thei minds 
pave been forcibly drawn to con- 
sic ‘thin ‘estan sheds to 
i eN)  bliced to examine the 
grounds upon which they are 
authorized to take up the glorious 
name by which they are called. 
is it not desirable that we should 
know and thoroughly understand 
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e evidences of rehieion, bot 


revealed ; the 7 


natural and 
he testim iT} 


streneth of t 
which we found our most clerated 


hopes and transporting expecta. 





, 
th 


tions; that we should be able to 
give al Teas! Nn for the ‘ faith that > 
inus? Why then sh wuld we la. 


ment the influence of those dider. 
ences opinion, those disputes 
and controversies, which have 
led so many to attend to these 
csubye is W ho would otherwise 
have alt tore ‘ther nevlect d them? 
hontes Important advantage 
of those controversies which the § 


Opposing sentiments and opinion 

of mankind have a tendency to @ 
excite, ts the minute and negid 
scrutiny to which every doctrine ‘ 
or theory 1s subjected before it can § 

be renerally received as true. The J 


wiiinence of thts crupul US Ci 
preventing t 


, > melnsoes 4 mann mn. i 
Ca’sy aamission or error and 
f 

ii 


amination, both in 


rromoung the cause of trath, is 
Is to require more pats 
ticujar illustration. Since the 


‘ : . 9 aad , a, 
human understanding ts neces 





sarily hable to mistake, L, 1s ine 
possible for any degree of cautio 
to lead us in all cases to the truth; 

but we have thus the farrest pos ‘ 


x 


5 Tear me | 
sroie chance Ol success. W hen sf 4 


eee Be ae -- | 
subjected to this ordeal error Wl 


* oats 





ie 
most comm nly be detected; i 
while those doctrines which at 7 
te silo tn fact will only be st a 
farther confirmed and establish § 
The ; eee O t ts opp 
diverted vy the ‘truth, can only¢ 


tribute more fully to display? 


Immoveable r: ck on which 

stands, ‘The ¢ ope: nican syste” 
ot the heavens, for example, ‘ 

its hrs appearance wis imme 
ately pe. “d not merely by 4 
the arguments whi.) a compat 
tively unenlightened age 


bring against it, but by the unit’ 
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furce of prejudice, bigotry and 
superstition. With these it was 
destined to wage a long and appa. 
rently dubious contest; but over 
these it has triumphed; and it 
owes to their pertinaciops and ob. 
stinate opposition, the accumula. 
tion of a mass of evidence which 
places its truth beyond the possi. 
bility of a cavilk ‘The Newtonian 
theory of gravitation was publish. 


ed ata time when the suflrages of 


nearly all the philosophers of hu. 
rope were engaged by an Lypothe- 
sis of a widely different nature, 
It had to make its way thereiore 
in opposition to rooted prejudice ; 
it was subjected to the severest 
examination; every objection was 
brought forward in ail its force, 
and the ground disputed inch by 
inch. But the consequence was 
that at length it was universally 
admitted, and shown to be suflici. 
ent to account for all the pheno. 
mena, and established on a kind 
and degree of evidence which can 
never be overthrown. Nor has 
this severe scrutiny been of less 
important service to the interests 
of religious truth. ‘The christian 
system itself was fora long period 
the theme of bittercontention, ‘The 
powers of this world rose up in 
array against the Gospel, the phi- 
lusopher opposed it by argument, 
and the wit by ridicule, so that 
every thing was minutely sifted 
and canvassed, ‘Their unbelief 
may have been a misfortune do 
them, but it has been a ereat bless- 
ing to ws who have in consequence 
received the grounds and reasons 
ot our faith in their full force. 
rom the disputes and divisions of 
ttibsequent ages, the same benefi. 
Chal effect has resulied. No doc. 
(tine that comes from God can 
lail to stand the test of examina. 
VOL. VI, 
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tion, but like gold tried by the 
furnace must emerge from the 
struggle brightened and purified. 
Accordingly, IT am not one of 
those who regret the opposition 
which now pr ‘vails against the 
Unitarian doctrine. Tt tt be, as 
I firmly believe, the faith deliver. 
ed to the saints, | ought rather to 
rejoice at it, for then all the art 
and Industry of its opponents can 
only serve in the end to set its 
truth ja a more Conspicuous point 
of view. 

That the disputes and contro. 
versies to which these differences 
of opinion give rise, frequently 
excite violent contention and ake 
ford fuod tor the angry passions, 
I aim willing to admit; but such 
food is never wanting where there 
is the disposition to secvk for its 
and at any rate we ought to cone 
sider that a world which ts confess. 
edly a state of trial and prebation, 
neither can aor ought to be want. 
ing in those circumstances which 
are fitted to call into exercise the 
virtues of. forbearance, self-coms 
mand and self-denial; and which 
may at the same time afford us 
abundant scope tor the cultivation 
of those dispositions of charity and 
candour which are so necessary to 
the perfection of the christian cha. 
racter, and are most likely to fit 
us fora place where discord and 
contention shall for ever cease, 
For the improvement and perfec 
tion of such heavenly dispositions 
this is the best of all possible 
schools; and when we consider 
the heat and violence which too 
often prevails in the management 
of controversies, particularly when 
the name of religion can in any 
way be introduced into the dis. 
pute, there is surely no spectacle 
more pleasing and heavenly, than 
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to see men of learning and integ- 
rity though warmed with a zeal. 
ous regard for what they conceive 
to be the truth, proceeding with 
candour and moderation to the 
discussicn of important questions, 
and concluding the controversy 
without in the least injuring those 
sentiments of esteem and respect 
which at its commencement they 
mutually entertained. ‘Phists the 
advantage which ought to be de- 
rived, and which is intended to be 
derived from the disputes attend. 
ing the unavoidable differences in 
opinion among men; and the spe. 
cimens of this temper and spirit 
which occasionally offer them- 
selves to our notice, may perhaps 
in some degree tend to compen. 
sate for the too frequent display 
of a violence and acrimony which 
cannot be contemplated without 
pain, and which sometimes leads 
to still more fatal consequences. 
The warmest admirer of the 
talents and character of Dr, 
Priestley cannot, I should think, 
avoid regretting the vehemence 
and asperity which too often ap- 
pear in his controversial writings. 
That his adversaries deserved it, 
which in some instances was per. 
baps true, is an excuse, but not 
quite a sufficient one. A writer 
of controversy should not merely 
adapt his language to the charac. 
ter of his opponent, but to his own 
character and that of his readers, 
‘That Dr. Priestley however could 
adopt a very different style when he 
had a respectand esteem for his op. 
ponent, we have several illustrious 
examples to prove. His corres. 
pondence with Dr. Price on Ma- 
terialism and Necessity ; and his 
dispute with Archbishop New. 
come on the Harmony of the 
Srospels, are conducted with a 
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spirit of moderation and good tem, | 
per which may furnish perhapse | 
sufficient atonement for the bitter, 
ness and acrimony of his attack 
upon Horsley and Reid. Other 
examples of the same pleasing de. 
scription might be adduced from 
the annals of controversy, which 
prove that it is perfectly possible 
for sincere and conscientious per. 
sons to agree to difler on the most 
important subjects, and to be zee. 
lous and active in the support of 
opposite tencts without affecting 
their mutual good opinion and 
friendship. A spectacle like thi 
isin truth the triumph and per 
fection of the christian character; 
it is a glorious triumph of the i 
christian temper and spirit over | 
the unruly passions of human na F 
ture. 

But how is this triamph to be | 
atchieved? By continually le | 
bouring after a complete uniform 
ity of sentiment, or, more proper 
ly, of profession? By avowing 
our complete assent to a set ob 7 
propositions which we do notb- | 
lieve, under the specious phrase oi 
articles of peace? Surely a much 
more likely way would be to en 
deavour to set an example 0 
christian charity and forbearance; 
openly to avow our opinions what. 
ever they may be, but to defend 
them if we are called upon to @ 
so, with meekness and good tem 
per, showing the contending fat. 
tions how sincerity and zeal mighi 
be united with candourand liber 
ity; to substitute, for the unity“ 
profession in the bond of hypocn- 
sy, the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, and to prove to #! 
the world that an avowal of ov 
sentiments where we differ 8 ™ 
obstacle to the most cordial a 
where we agree. 




















Differences of opinion then on 
oints of mere speculation are 
only incidentally the causes ot evil, 


but are essentially productive of 


much benefit. They urge men on 
to investigate the truth, they pre- 
vent them from too readily em- 
bracing specious innovations, and 
they tend to discipline and im- 
prove the mind in many of the 
most important parts of the chris. 
hun character. On the other 
hand, a complete uniformity of 
sentiment, while it introduced a 
heavy sameness into human life, 
would remove one of the most 
powerful incitements to the pur- 
suit. of knowledge, and would de- 
prive this life of one of the means 
whereby tt is fitted to prepare us 
tora better. On these accounts 
I cannot join in the prayer against 
heresy and schism: I would ra. 
ther rejoice in the conviction that 
they are not evils in themselves, 
but are eminently instrumental in 
procuring for us the greatest and 
most Important benefits. 


HAERETICUS., 





Prrorin Dr. Priestley’s Works. 
Sir, March 20th, 1811. 


If an uniform edition of Dr. 
Priestley’s works be published, 
agreeably to the recommendation 
of your correspondent, R. S. T.* 
I beg to suggest the propriety of 
correcting an error which appear- 
ed (inadvertently, I am persuad- 
ed,) first in the Institutes &c. and 
afterwards in the History of the 
Christian Church. 

In the Institutes &c. Part ii. 
at the conclusion of chap vi. Dr. 
Priestley, speaking of a pretended 
miracle among the Camisards, 
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mentions ‘* one Serres,” as giving, 
“when near his death, a circum. 
stantial account of the manner in 
which the artifice had been con. 
ducted.”’ And, in vol vi, of the 
History of the Christtan Church, 
p. 248, he repeats the statement, 
saying, ‘this was declared by 
Mr. Serres when he was near his 
death.’ Now the truth is, Sir, as 
we learn from the author ¢ to 
whom Dr. P. refers, that the des. 
closure was made to Mr, Serres, 
by a person of the name of Don. 
nadieu, Serres, a most respec 
table man, was not, as the Dr.’s 
language and manner intimate, & 
party in the fraud: and I wish, 
by the means of your Repository, 
to vindicate his memory. 
lam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
N, 





Parts Edition of Prince Eugene's 
Memotrs. 
Sh, March 12, 1811. 

I dare say that most of your 
readers, amony the proofs of the 
enslaved condition of the French 
press, have heard of the mutla. 


tion of the ** Memoirs of Prince 


Eugene,” charged upon the third 
edition of that work published at 
Paris. I lately looked very cure 
sorily into the London French 
edition. At the end is given an 
account of the variations in the 
Paris edition, The passages omit- 
ted there are seventeen, ‘Two or 
three which I examined did not 
appear to me to have any political 
reference. For the omission of 
one I could guess a reason, and it 
was the only passage which I had 
time to copy 
Under the year 1700, Prince 





————— 


® Vol. vi. p. & 


¢ Lemoine on Miracles, pp. 434-437, 
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L.ugene relates that the Marshal 
Villars was appoint d the French 
embassadur at Vienna. ‘The two 
g neruls were intimate associalss 5 
vie of their conversations is related, 
atthe close of which the Prince 
thus addresses the Marshal; the 
words im italics are omitted in the 
Paris edition — 

 *Onwa paais conspire conge 
nos empereurs; ils n’not jamais 
Ope assussines. Nous n’avons point 
de Jagucs Clement, nide Ravaidllac. 
le pe uple nest pus cuthousiaste 
comme Chez vous; mais il ne passe 
pase mennant cela, dun sentle 
ment a lautre. di ne se commet 
meme presque jamais de crine en 
Autriche. Ou voulut persuader, 
Pannee passee, & Leopold, qu'on 
avait voulule tuer,puisqu’une balle, 
alachuee,avait pere sonchapeau. 
Qu’on cherche Fhomme, dit il avec 
son air espagnol, c’est un mala- 
droit d’une facon ou de autre : 
i] meurt de leur, ou il meurt de 
faim; qguon lui denne mille 
ducats.””” Mem, a Londres, 151), 
Pp: $5. 

** No conspiracy has ever been 
formed against out emperors 5 not 
one of them bas been assassinated. 
We have no Jagues Clément or 
Ravaillac amongst us. Our peo- 
ple are not enthusiastic lke yours, 
therefore they are not liable to 
such transitions of feeling. in 
short, crimes are scurcely ever 
perpetrated in Austria. Last year, 
It Was alicmpted tov convince Leo. 
pold that OMe body had Sought 
to murder him, because a ball 
had been shot through his bat, 
whilst he was hunting. He replied, 
with his Spanish air, «* let the 
man be found ; cither way, he’s a 
clumsy fellow : he is dying of fear, 
or dying of hunger; give him a 
thousand ducats.”” 


‘Ihe interpolations charged oa 
the Paris edition are four. The 
first is a continuation of Prince 
Eugene’s advice to the emperor's 
confessor, in 1724, and closes 
with this recomincndation of pacie 
fic counsels :— 

‘* Parlez conscience & vos mat. 
tres, si un ministre ignorant et 
les intrigants en faveur conscillent 
la guerre a moins, que le grand 
nombre de gens en place ou gone. 
raux ne la jugent indispensable, 
Qu’on parle, qu’on s’exphque, 
point de bassesse ni dalgreurs 
conduite ferme, exce lente defen. 
sive préparée : on sauvera bien des 
cent mille hommes et des millions,” 

Awaken the conscience of 
your masters, if an ignorant minis, 
ter and a party of intriguing fa. 
vourites recommend war, when 
the majority of men in office and 
of the generals do not consider it 
indispensable. Let explicitness 
be used, let artifice and rancouw 
be avoided ; let firmness be pre- 
served, and excellent preparations 
be made for defence: thus hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and millions 
of money may be spared.” 

I know not what are the proofs 
of the authenticity of the London, 
or rather the Weymar, edition, in 
opposition to that of Paris, but! 
suppose they are satisinctory. 


ADJUTOR. 





Mr. William Whitaker, Leeds. 
Sir, 

IT believe you will find that 
young Mr. William Whitaker, (se 
the List of Mr. Frankland’s sti 
dents, p. 9.) was not his father’s 
successor. Tle assisted him, but 
the young man died first. I com 
jecture that Mr. Bowden, the 
present minister, succeeded the 
young manon his death. 
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Mr. William Whitaker died of 
a consumption, and lett two ser. 
mons, with a preface, about cole 
sumptions, which Mr. S. Palmer 
published. 

lam credibly informed that the 
old gentleman was wider tn his 
ynions than the young one, 


, QUERCUS. 


riders on Materralism.— Dr. 
Coward.-—Letter 11. 
Sir, Aprd 4, 8il. 

l now proceed, as I offered in a 
jormer letter, \p- 10.) to give you 
some account of two Chrisuan 
Maienalists, Dr. Coward and Mr. 
Layton. As Dr. 0. was the ear- 
liest writer and by far the most 
publicly known on the questions 
they discussed, I shail state in this 
letter what 1 have been able to 
learn of that author’s life, previ- 
ous to the appearance, in 1702, 
of ns ** Second ‘Thoughts con- 
cerning Lluman Souls.” 

Di. Coward has been -unac. 
‘ountably overlooked by — the 
earned purveyors of biographical 
inlormation. Anthony Woed, in 
iis Athen. Oxon. gave him a 
‘hort article brought down to 
1095, where that work closed with 
iis guthor’s death. In the first 
edition of the Biog. Britian. pub. 
ished in 1750, Coward had no 
lace. ‘This is more remarkable 
» My. Broughton, a principal 
‘tier ia that work, has mention. 
ca bum ineidentally, as I shall 
ave occasion to shew. Mr. B. 
vad also considered the questions 
“bcussed by our author, as, like 
Cowaru’s opponent of the same 
name, he maintained the opinion 
Of @ separate state, and published 
against Bishop Law, and the 
Writers of bis school, among other 
‘reavses, * a Defence of the come 
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monly received Doctrine of the 
Human Soul.” For all I know 
of Mr. b’s theology or m« taphy- 
sics I am indebted to Archdeacon 
Blackburne’s Hist. View, (ch. 29.) 
and Biog. Brit. 2d. ed. Qi. Prei. 
1X.) 

Dr. Kippjs, whose accuracy of 
research needs not my commenda- 
tion, brought Dr. Coward into his 
edition of the Biog. Brit. (iv. 358) 
apparently under the disadvantage 
of not having immediate access to 
the publications of his author. 
On referring to the ‘* General Bi- 
ography,” for my present design, 
1 am disappointed, not to find an 
article of Coward. Considering 
the extent of literary information 
and the liberality of sentiment 
justly attributed to the conductors 
of that work, I.cap refer to acci- 
dent alone an omission which I 
regret for my own sake and that 
of your readers, I trust, however, 
that even the imperfect account 
of this author and his writings 
which I shall be able to offer you, 
will secure him a place in their 
Appendix. 

As Dr. Kippis discovered no 
authority, except Wood, for his 
biographical notices ef Dr. Cow. 
ard, previous to the publication 
of his ** Second Thoughts,” I have 
verified my highly - respected 
friend’s correctness, of which in. 
deed | had no doubt, by applying 


to the sume source, 


Witi1aM Cowarn, according 
to Athen. Oxon. (ii. 947, 8.) the 
‘¢ son of a father of both his 
names,”? was * born in 1656, in 
the city of Winchester? His mo- 
ther was daughter of an apotheca. 
ry in that city, where, Dr. Kippis 
conjectures, that Coward might 
be educated at Wykeham’s school. 
In 1674, at the age of eighteen, 
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he became a commoner of Hart 
Hall, Oxford, of which his mater. 
nal uncle, Dr. Jolin Lamphire, an 
eminent physician and Camden's 
Professor of Ilistory, was then 
Principal. In the following year, 
he was admitted a scholar of Wad- 
ham College, and in 1677 pro 
ceeded Batchelor of Arts. Cow. 
ard appears, at this time, to have 
* obtained some reputation for 
his literary improvements,” as he 
was elected, in 1680, Probationer 
Fellow of Merton College. 

This advancement in academic 
honours served afterwards the pur- 
pose of invective to one of his op- 
ponents, Dr. Nichols, whom he 
designates in his “* Just Scrutiny” 
(p. 26.) as ** the Reverend Bom. 
bomachides, author of the 5th 
Conference with a'Theist.’’ “ The 
first charge,” says Coward, 
“ without argument or reason, to 
excite an odium against me a- 
mong many learned and judicious 
persons, is drawn from the place of 
my education, That Bradwardin, 
Occam, Wickliffe, were the glories 
of Merton College, which is now 
blemished by the heterodoxy of 
one son, (Pref. p. 7.) who by a 
terrible dereliction of the divine 
grace has fallen into the most 
dangerous of errors, the denial of 
the immortality of our precious 
souls. (P. 4.) Now into what a 
terrible dereliction,” he adds, ** of 
sense and reason is this gentleman 
fallen, as to make Occam, Wick. 
liffe, &c. orthodox men, contrary 
to all the historical account of 
those times, insomuch that John. 
a-Gaunt was forced to be the pro- 
tector of the latter against the 
spiritual sword of the church for 
his supposed heterodoxy, though 
true doctrines most and owned 
afterwards, though I am se un. 
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happy as, in these our times, te 
have no such kind protector and 
defender, for being guilty — of 
truth.” 

Soon after Coward's advance. 
ment in academic honours he had 
an opportunity of contending for 
classical reputation. ‘The Absa. 
lom and Abitophel was published 
in 1681, being almost contempo- 
rary with the famous decree at 
Oxford, in favour of * passive obe. 
dience and non-resistance.’? Dry. 
den’s poem, distinct from its lite. 
rary merit, could not fail to be 
adinired for its political tenden. 
cies. Satires on Monmouth and 
Shafiesbury, as Dr. Kippis has 
remarked, must have been highly 
acceptable to that loval Univer. 
sity. A latin version of Absalom 
and Ahitophel became ag object 
of emulation for which Coward 
contended. He had a formidable 
competitor in young Atterbury, 
afterwards the celebrated prelate, 
who was assisted by Mr. Francis 
Hickman, both students of Christ 
Church. Coward, who stood a. 
lone, was yeputed to have failed 
in the unequal contest. His vere 
sion was deemed inferior to that 
hy Atterbury, and, in Wood’s 
quaint phrase, ‘ he was schooled 
for it in the University.”? It was, 
however, published by a friend, 
and advertized as written by “Wal- 
ter Curle, of Hertford, Gentle. 
man,’’ 

Should any of your readers be 
disposed to indulge a taste for such 
literary comparisons, they may 


judge tor themselves by referring 


to Dryden’s Life, note H 1n ¢l 
ther edition of Biog. Brittan. The 
ten introductory lines of the origi. 
nal poems are there accompanied 
by both translations, They will, 
I think, justify me in regretwng 
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shat the writer of Dryden's life, 
a pious clergyman such as Mr, 
Broughton was, should have se- 
lected without any censure, or 
rather have quoted carelessiy, as 
the first that offered, ten lines the 
most exceptionable, in point of 
moral decorum, through the whole 
poem. They are, indeed, nothing 
less than a profane apology for, or 
rather a panegyric upon the adul. 
kerous lite of Charles ihe Second. 
Addison, in the Spectator, (No. 
345) referring to Dryden's ** Fail 
of man,” a drama tormed= on 
* Paradise Lost,’’ has pointed 
eut the very diferent attention of 
the two authors to avoid ** all 
thoughts offensive to religion aud 
good manners,”’ A just ccusure of 
Dryden, repeated by Mr. Walter 
Scott, in his late edition of that 
poet, though he has not referred 
to Addison. I know not whether 
it has ever been conjectured that 
the introductory lines of Absalom 
and Ahituphel might be intended 
for a sort of travesty of the Apos- 
irophe to “* Wedded Love ”’ (P. L. 
v. 750.) Such a purpose would 
have been uncensured, if uot ap- 
plauded by the wits of Charles’s 
court, while the ** hallowed Mil- 
ton,” and ** unhappy Dryden” 
would have appeared in character; 
one employing his mighty genius 
to elevate, and the other feigning 
the vices he wanted, to prepare 
bis muse for degrading still lower, 
the low moral taste of their con- 
temporaries.— But I am wandering 
far from the life of Coward. 

In 1683, he became Master of 
Arts, and now, at the age of 
Wwenty.seven, first determined on 
the profession of Medicine. Pur- 
ag his studies in that line he 
‘ook the degree of Batchelor of 
Physic, in 1685, and of Doctor, 
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in 1687. He first ** practised 
physic at Northampton, aad after. 
wards in 1694, in Lombard Street, 
London.”? In 1095, appeared his 
first publication, which, accord. 
ing to Blackburne, obtained ** an 


‘ honourable approbation from the 


President and Censors of the Col. 
lege of Physicians.”” It was a 
‘Tract entitled De Fermento vola- 
tili nutritio conjectura rations, 
gua ostenditur sptritum volatilem 
vleosum, a sanguine suffusum, esse 
verum ac genuinum concoctionis 
ac nutritionts instvrumentum. 

Such are the few paruculars I 
have been able to collect, and pro- 
bably all that can now be recovered 
respecting the circumstances of 
Dr. Coward’s life, previous to his 
becoming known as a metaphysical 
and theological writer. Before I 
introduce him under that charac- 
ter, I hope it will not be deemed 
an unwarrantable digression to 
quote a few passages from his 
‘ Second Thoughts,” in which 
he has strongly marked, and, I 
think, designed to record, his 
Opinions oa some important ques 
tions respecting government and 
political eeconomy. 

Lord Orford, (R. and N, 
Authors, ii. 69.) speaking of the 
execution of Charles (which ace 
cording to your vol. ii. (p. 42.) 
his descendant the late Duke 
of Richmond justified) has these 
remarks. ‘* The putting to death 
that sovereign could by no means 
be the guilty part of their opposi- 
tion. Ifa king deserves to be op- 
posed by force of arms, he deserves 
death ; if he reduces his subjects 
to that extremity, the blood spilt 
in that quarrel lics on him, The 
executing him afterwards 1s a 
mere formality.” ‘Those who 
agree with this noble writer will, 
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I hope, be amused, rather than 
offended, by the tollowing decla- 
mation, in which my author has 
been solicitous to bear his testi. 
mony against sectaries and anti. 
royalists. ‘The passage is intro. 
duced as a sort of palmary argu. 
ment, ** 


shew ‘* the fatal consequence ot a 
+ J 


one single instance’’ to 


prejudice grounded on religion. 

*© Did not our grand rebellion 
against king Charl sthe First, take 
its rise from the pretence of con- 
science and religion?) When the 
zeal of the fanaticks grew so potent, 
that it devoured the house of the 
Lord, instead of eating up him 
that professed a reverence due to 
his name, and adoration to his 
person. They down our 
altars and dest royed our churches, 
at least by sacrilegious hands, so 
despoiled them, that in the lan. 
guage of the scripture, the houses 
ot God became 
gals and bitterns, and too notori- 
ously a den of thieves. 

“ Now all this was done under 
the colour and pretext of religion, 
which to this very day, we may 
observe bas been the real ground 
and foundation of most different 
parties in England, and by many 
justified too, although that pre- 
tended purity of religion centered 
in the most unparalleled, barba- 
rous murder of their lawtul prince, 
by a prosperous villainy. This 
instance | have mentioned, not 
only to shew the sad effects a 
pretence of conscience, and a 
wrong zeal for religion bring on a 
nation, but also to oive the world 
this intimation or remark, to show 
how strong the prejudice of that 
party, (although it can be called 
only a successful villainy, though 
some styled it the cause of the Lord 
of hosts,) does even to this day 


threw 


on habitation of 
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notwith. 
hetnousness of the 


appear, insomuch that, 
standing the 
crime, and barbarity thereof, the 
son, nay, grandson, (persons oft 
wholly unconcerned in that fatal 
tragedy ; thorough seasoned with a 
Puritanic education.) abets the 
villainy and justifies the murder 
with as great confidence and effron. 
would the killing 


ot a wild beast. Nav. never wr! 


' . ’ 
we COL 


tery as anotucr 


winced that those who acted 
in it were in the wrong. ‘This ob. 

ervation is a confirmed truth, and 
I can testify tis so by my own ex. 


cand } 


e observed it besides mv. 


perienc loubt not burn iny 
others ‘wl 
self. Which scems to me 
monstrous riddle as acinus of no 
other solution than that of astrong 


such a 


prejudice grounded on educa! 
Hence they conceive 2 periect 
odium agamst the church ol 
England and its members, because 
by their pious doctrine and preach- 
ing they remind them ol that horrid 
barbarity, forewarn them not te 
tread in the steps their forefathers 
went in,. and join in tasting and 
repentance to make an atonement 
for the nation, for the murder that 
day committed by the power of 
Belial, and unre. 
sonable men.’’ (Second Thoughts, 
pp. 20—22.) | 
And now, lest Coward should 
appear a royalist, singularly ro- 
mantic, I cannot refrain to add, 


these sons of 


from a lawyer of the seventecnth . 


century, this truly delectable pas- 
sage :— 

** The Severn, Thames, ‘l'rent, 
and Humber, four of the greatest 
rivers of the kingdom, with all 
their lesser running streams of the 
island in their continual courses, 
and those huge heaps of water mn 
the ocean and girdle of it, in thei 
restless agitations will never be 
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able so scour and wash away the King Charles the Second, about 
guilt and stain of it, [Charles's ex- the year 1681, ranked it amongst 
ecution] though all the rairs those commonwealth — principles 
which the clouds shall ever bring which have been the ruin’ ot 
forth and impart to this nation, Monarchy, and condemned it as 
and the tears of those that bewail highly pernicious. Though I must 
the loss of a king of so eminent confess, our wise nation, of late 
graces and. perfection shal! be years,* have thought uo principle 
added to it.”? (Fabian Phillips’ of divinity half so convincing as 
Veritas Inconcussa in Zouch’s this, or swallowed down the belict 
Walton’s Lives, 4to. P. 291.) of a Deity, with less scruple and 
As Coward contemplated with difficulty, than that of self-preser- 
so much horror the catastrophe vation, not thinking it necessary 
of 1648, he could not be expected to examine the limitations of such 
to look back upon the Revolution an advantageous principle.” — Id. 
with a friendly eye. He has, I (p. 39.) 
think, designed in the following Coward, however, does not ape 
passage of the Second’ Thoughts to pear tv inculcate ** passive obee 
record, though indirectly, his dience” or— 
disapprobation of the transaction, “ The right divine ef kings to govern 
which led to that event. Speaking wrong” 
of the different manner in which but on that principle of endurance 
the learned and the vulgar con- adopted by the Society of Friends, 
sider “ the obligations arising from and for which he supposes ** we 
natural and moral sciences,” he have the greatest and best au 
thus proceeds : thority--our Saviour,” qucting 
** The vulgar are apt to believe Mat. xvi. 20. as to his purpose. 
al! principles of nature, without Yet having no fondness for the re- 
any limitation or restriction, es- volution-government he regarded 
pecially such as are good self-inte- its conduct with acensor’s rather 
rest principles, and very advania- than a ** lover’s eye.’’ He thus ens 
geously serve a turn in a present larges on the act for imposing @ 
juncture of affairs. Sut tpsius duty onstamp-paper, which passed 
conservatio est-primum principium in 1693, and was then considered 
nature, says the learned Grotius, as a grievous oppression. 
the preservation of a man’s self is ** It being my fortune not long 
the first principle of nature, and ago to bappen into promiscuous 
one would think uncontroulably company, Ltound acourticr highly 
et pastall] doubt or que stion. comm: nding the invewton of the 
ut upon examination, we find St—p Act as admirably good for 
there is no such mathematical de-_ the support of the nation, the ade 
Monstration asto removeall doubts vantaye of the crown, and an easy 
and scruples. For which we bave tax for the subject to pay, drainiog 
the testimony of the learned Uni. his pockets, by gentle and lite 
versity of Oxford, that unless it be disbursements, and insensibly ale 
received with limitation, which is fectiny his estate, if it be his 1nis~ 
ho more than rightly circumstanti- fortune tu be in law. Now ihis 
ated, it cannot possibly be true. opinion I conceive he stifily maine 
They, in their address to the Jate tained from the piinciples of 
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courteeducation, which excites 
the courtier zealously to admire, 
approve, and commend all ways 
and means that are jound out to 
contribute to the grandeur, and 
support the magnificence of a 


court, as undoubtedly money doth 
always, Forthe more plcSutully 


ward his servants, 


favourites, which esery courticr 
strenue us| iis at, and im time 
expe Cis, it feast h pes, to be. 
Whilst thie country-politician, 


Macuch thinks it absolutely 
necessary tor the advantage, sup- 
port and honout ofa prince, that 
the hearts and purses of the sub. 
jects should be treely open, yet 
cannot approve of that way to do 
it, by that tngrenwus invention the 
courtier so much admires, but 
rather estcems ita great grievance, 
and a burden almost imsupportable 
to those who are forced to prose. 
cute or detend their right, by law. 
‘The law wsell, as if is now man. 
aved, and become a trade of craft 
uw) torm, betnga sufficient burden 
without the additional duty of 
St—p Paper, because, it is an 
afiliction to them who are all al- 
ready grieved > tor although a 
man cannot ofttimes obtam or de. 
fend bis nyht, without the assist. 
ance of law, ‘yet the methods of 
obtaining justice, in England, (to 
our shame be it spoken) are be. 
come so very txyuriwus, chargeable, 
and Oppresstve, by reason of the 
many processes, through so many 
offices, that the good honest sub. 
ject is become a mere /ssachar, 
@n ass crouchang under his bur. 
den, as it wer. laden with wool, « 
and forced to pass chrough deep 
waters, Lo add more weight to his 
aftliction. For, eithough justice 
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in the courts runs down like ¢ 
mighty stream, yet too true is the 
similitude, by reason of the numer. 
ous delavs and charges, besides 
the bigetrv, sometimes, of a pre. 
judiced judge, it very often over. 
whelms the subject, whom at first 
ii was designed to refresh.” (Id, 


p. 7.) 


Dr. Kippis, who appears neve 
to = hae sven the ** Second 
Thoughts,” concludes, from a 
litical essay attached to a didactie 
poem, published by Coward ir 
1709, that the author ** was ¢ 
very zealous whig.”” I think, upon 
his own authorities, just quoted, 
he was in 1702, a ‘genuine iy? 
church son of Oxtord, a tory, 
nota jacobite. Nor did he ex. 
press himself differently in 1704, 
when he published the second 
edition of * Second ‘Thoughts,” 
which, by the favour of a frend 
I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining. The free sentiments in 
the last passage quoted from Cow- 
ard, might seem unsuitable from 
aroyalist. It has, however, bees 
found that such politicians, espe 
cially when unprejudiced by court 
favour, have expressed sentiments 
on the practice of government, 
worthy of the most popular theory. 
The writings of Swift and Boling. 
broke, whe: were disaffected tories, 
contain, | apprehend, more manly 
censures of kings and courts, than 
those of the loyal whigs, Steele 
and Addison, 

[have quoted Dr. Coward 
largely, considering it as not beside 
My purpose to shew, In bis ews 
— th re vast difference on some 

‘at political questions between 
our author and those who in later 
times have ably advocated his 
favourite theological pany 
Two writers will not easily be 
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found, more zealous for one opin- 
jon, or whose early associations 
and genera/ habits of Uhinktug wer 
more contrasted than Dr. VP: estley 
and the auther of the ** Seeoud 
Thoughts. ”? Of the plan and exe. 
cution of that work. | shal! tal 

an early opportuni! send you 


some accouni oe ae 
Homerton Article fF Kaith. 
Mr, Feb, 1. 1811. 


You have frequently admitted 
into your Repesitory siretures 
upon the subscription to articles 
of faith required of the candidates 


for the mmistry in the Church of 


England ; but your correspondents 
do not seem to be aware. or are 
reluctant to acknowledge, that the 
same practice prevails amongst 
A frend has 
just put into my hands, a pam- 
phiet entitled ** A Declaration as 
tosomecontroverted points of Doc. 
trine,” printed ** London 1805,’ 
wnich he tells me, contains the 
creed to which the young men are 
constrained to declare their assent 
and consent on entering the Jide. 
pendent Academy, Homerton, aud 
to which also all the subsernb 
(of money) to that institution 
obliged, by their sonature Or som 
other means, to express them adhe. 
rence. My informer, on whose 
correctness [ can rely, adds 
that this creed was drawn up by 
company of the London Tndepen- 
dent ministers, who, from the 
tavern where they hold their 
Meetings, are denominated * ‘The 
King’s Head Society.” You will 
perhaps agree with me in thinking 
that the “ Declaration” is no very 
respectable specimen of crecd.- 
making; but we must unite in 
applauding the moderation of its 
framers, who contented themselves 


some Dissenters. 





with ‘Ten Articles of Faith, when 
they hiadso good a preced nt for ex. 
tending then \ y PATS tonearly foul 
CLERICUS. 


* Vavertisement. —-Soime milisiers 


tumes the rumber, 


; } 


and gentiemen, being sensible « 
Clive freat Opt ion which a 
been made ef late, to tae Christian 
Rehgion, agreed to use them ul. 
most endeavours, to support the 

t and tru 7 

bh bats | | ! i ils 


Which are not controverted at 
present, they Judged it proper to 
give a very brict summary of those 
doctrinal traths, which are now 
attacked with the greatest vehee 
menee, and which they bad a 
special regard to in the tollowing 
“A Deciaration, &c.—I. The 
holt of nature atiords Mcn so much 
Lnowledge, as to the being and 
pertections of God, that they are 
without excuse, when they glority 
liim not as God: butit is not 
sullicient to give a& saving KDOWe 
ledve of the Most Hieh; therefore 
God was pleascd to vive a Clear 
tnd fullmanifestation of his mind 
anc will, mn the se biplures ol the 
Qld and New Testament: which 
wre the nly and the perfect rule 
f tanh and prctice; and noe 
doctrines ure to be regaided which 
wre not there expressed, or deduced 
jrom thence, by necessary Conse. 
quence. In the seripiures bothing 
is revealed cont: iry to pwht Tete 
on; vut aly mysteries are there 
revealed, which “tran cond finite 
reason; and they ore to be res 
ceived on the authority of ihe 
eveaicer, without coquiring inte 
moue of them 
‘Td. Phe beht of nature soforims 
us, that there is DUEL Oe God, 
and that hie is cloathed with all 
possible pericctions, aud that be. 
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sides the one God, there can be is derived to them, whereby thew 

no other. This doctrine of the are averse to all good, and prone 
unity of God is abundantiy con. to all evil. 
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irmed in the scripture 3 but there 
t m revealed, that in the unily 
ft the Godhead, there are three 
vrsons, the Father, the Son, and 
hye {| ly Spirit, who are the same 


n nature, and all divine perfec. 


tions: so that these three are the 


one supreme God, the one objcet 


of our faith and worship 


* JIL. God. trom clernity, ul. 


‘hanveabiv. ordained whatsoever 


“ 


comes to pass, yet so, as that he 


is not ihe author of sin, nor 1s 


violence offere d to the will of the 
Creature; though be un hangeably 
knows whatsoever will come to 


puss, yet he hus not decreed any 
thing. because he foresaw it would 


. 


come to pass, on Cc rtain conditi«- 
ons. By his decree some of 


mankind are predestinated to ever. 
lasting life. ‘These, God, accord. 
Ing to the good pleasure of his 
will, has chosen in Christ, out of 
his mere sovercignty, without any 
foresi-ht of faith or good works, 
as cuus’s, or conditions, moving 
him thereto. Such whom he 
chose in Christ, he chose that they 
might, mm tine, be holy and 
blameless betore him: the rest of 
mankind, he, m= his sovereign 
pleasure, has left to feel the con. 
sequences of their transgregsions, 
“IV, God created our first pa 
rents in honour and innocence, 
and entered into a covenant of 
works with 4dam, and all his 
posterity ; but he broke this covee 
nant by sinning against God. By 
this aposticy, he, and we in him, 
fell from orginal righteousness, 
lost commumon with God, and so 
became dead in sin. ‘The guilt 
of Adam's first sin is imputed to 
his posterity, and a corrupt nature 








‘©V God the father was pleased, 
before the foundation of the world, 
to enter into a covenant with , 








Christ the second Adam, and wih FF 
all the elect, in him as his spiritual ae 
seed 3. in which agreement Christ e 
undertook to do the work of a —@ 
surety, in fulfilling the law, and = 
suffering death, that he might —% 
bring his sons and daughters to : 
glory. In this covenant, the 
most ample provision is made for & 
the chosen people; so that all the fy 
blessings, pertaining to salvation,  —% 
are bestowed freely, and do not , 
depend on any conditions, to be = 
performed by the creature. In 3 
7 


this God the Father shewed the 

creatness of his wisdom, in con. : 

triving a way, wherein, securing Fe 
‘ ~ 


the rights of his justice, by punish. : 
ing sin, in the person of the surety, [7 
he might yet shew forth the riches > 
of his grace, Jn saving sinners. 33 

‘VI. When the fulness of time 7 
was come, God the Son, the [YF 
surety for his people, and the Jy 





ae 


Mediator between God and then, 
took upon him the human nature, 
consisting of a true body and a 
reasonable soul, not a superate 
gelick spirit; which human na 
ture he took into union with bis FF 
divine person: so that Christi Fy 
truly God, and truly man, in one ; 
person ; he being made of a woman 
was made under the law, and 
perfectly fulfilled it, by obeying 
its precepts, and suffering the 
punishment due to us; he endured 
grievous torments in his soul, a 
well as pain in his body, 

offering himself up, in his humaa 
nature, which had an infinite va 
lue put upon it, arising from thé 
union of that nature with his dividé 
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serson, he yielded to the justice 
of God, a full and proper satisiac- 
tion for the sins of his people; by 
which he delivers from condemna- 
tion, and gives a right to all spi- 
ritual blessings, and to the glory 
of heaven; the saving benefits of 
of his death are extended no far. 
ther than to the elect, for whom 
he undertook, and in whose place 
he died: for as al] are saved, for 
whom Christ dicd, otherwise he 
must be supposed to have died in 
vain; and as all menare not actu. 
ally saved, it follows, that he did 
not die forall men, or merely to put 
into a salvable state, all who will 
attempt to work out their own 
salvauion, by Improving upon the 
common helps which are afforded 
them. 

“VII. All that are saved, are 
justified by the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to them, God 
pardons their sins, and accepts 
them as righteous, not on the ac- 
count of any thing in them, or 
done by them, but tor Christ’s sake 
alone ; not by imputing faith itself, 
the act of believing, or sincere 
obedience, as their righteousness ; 
but by imputing Christ’s active 
and passive obedience, as their sole 
justifying righteousness. ‘Though 
(uey receive Christ and rest on him 
and his merits, by faith, yet that 
faith is not trom themselves, but 
is the Holy Spirit’s work; and 
though by that we receive the 
righteousness of Christ, yet i 
is not the condition for the sake of 
which sinners are justified. 

“VILL. By the tall men have lost 
all ability of will fur what is good, 
and cannot by their own Strengih, 
convert themselves, or prepare 
themselves fur conversion 3. when 
they are eflectually called, it is by 
the irresistible power aia ellicacy 


of the Holy Spirit, in which they 
are altogether passive, and are 
quickened and enabled by him, to 
answer the call, to repent of their 
sins, to abound in good works, 
and to make a progress in holiness, 
which, though it is not the cause, 
or condition of salvation, yet it is 
a necessary part of it, and must be 
found in all who hope to see the 
Lord with comfort. 

“IX. They who are sanctified, 
though they frequently sin, and so 
provoke God, as an offended Fa. 
ther to chastise them, yet being 
kgpt by the power of the Holy Spi. 
rit, they will be recovered from 
their backslidings, and shall neither 
totally, nor finally fall from grace, 
but shall certainly persevere to 
the end. 

**X. After death the souls of 
believers shall be perfcctly holy, 
and shall immediately pass into 
glory, and shall not sleep with 
their bodies, wh ch are to be come 
mitted to the grive, “tll the last 
day; at which ume, the same 
bodies shall be raised irom the dust 
of death in glory and honour, and 
shall be resunited to their souls, 
that in soul and body the saints 
may be for ever preseat with the 
Lord, and may keep up winner. 
rupted fellowshyp wih the F. cher, 
Son and Holy Spint, in the happy 
regions of rest aud peace, 

‘**'To the Father, to the Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit, thice divine 
persons, and she one supreme God, 
be ail honour and glory asernbed, 
now, hencctorth, aud torevermore, 
Amen.” 


Suctety for Widors and Ovvhaas 
of Unitartan i. tueters 
Paternoster ! ow, Mor. 28, 1b 
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ter’s letter in your last, (p. 79.) 
is very well. When I have heard 
and seen collections made annu- 
ally in the London Congregations of 
dissenters for the different funds, I 
have often thought that Unitarians 
were sufficiently numerous, 
spectable and not less willing than 
other sects to promote the happi- 
ness and comfort of their minis. 
ters and their families. 

In the church of Scotland the 
ministers are compelled, by an 
act of parliament, to pay annually 
in the following proportions for 
the benefit of their widows: 


a). 12s. 6d. 


re = 


For an Annuity of 10). 


5 is 9g ditto 1S 
§ s Oo ditto 20 
So ws ditto 25 


They have an option of either 
ef the sums. Unitarian 
ministers might adopt the plan in 
smaller suims, and it ot course 
would be voluntary. The claims 
of subscenbers’ widows to have a 


above 


prefere nee. 

By the above communication 
l may 
multiply divisions amongst non- 
contormists, but this I quite dis. 
avow. lo love all is the 
christian precept, but especially 

those of the household of faith. 
A NON. CON, OF THE OLD 

SCHOOL. 
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On Death, considered as the Pun. 
tshment of Adam’s Sin. 
Sir, 

The majority of Christians re. 
gard death as a punishment in. 
flicted on all mankind for the sin 
of the first man. ‘Thinking this 
notion erroneous, that it fixes a 
stain on the justice of God, and 
places the present condition of 
man in @ false light, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your va. 

































On Death, as the punishment of Adam’s Sin, 


luable Repository, to communi. 
cate my thoughts to the public og 
the subiect. 

The light of nature does not 
Suggest, nor Can 
tity, the idea, that mankind are 
born in the state of criminals, 
condemned to die for the sin of 
their first progenitor ; nor can J 
find such an opinion sanctioned 
by divine revelation. ‘The anci. 
ent prophets threatened men 
with death as the punishment of 


reason ever JUS 


their own crimes; bui never inte 
mated that 
ment intlicted en all men for the 
sin of Adam; was a 


punishment, in any case, but 


death 


s a punish 
nor that it 
inflicted for personal offen. 
One of them (lezek. ch. 18) 
represents Jehovah as reproving 
the house of Israel for using the 
proverb, “ The fathers have eaten 
grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge is by which 
they meant that the children were 
punished with death for the crimes 
of their fathers. ‘The prophet 
adds, ** As I live, saith the Lord 
God, ye shall not have occasion 
any more to use this proverb im 
Isracl. Behold, all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine: 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity 


Wit t 


CCs,. 


soul 


of the father,’ &c. Souls, in 
this passage, as well as many 


others in scripture, evidently mean 
Persons 5 and the obvious sense IS, 
that Jehovah hath yea, 
sworn by himself, that one maa 
Shall not be punished with death 
for the crimes of another; but if 
the notion were well founded, that 
death, as a punishment, is iNe 
flicted on all Adam’s posterity for 
his sin, there would still be occa 
sion to use the prohibited proverb} 
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but shall such a notion be main- 
tained in direct Opposition to the 
positive declaration and solemn 
gath ot Jehovah ? 

‘Lhe Mosaic account of the fall 
contains no intimation that all the 
descendants of the first man would 
be punished with death on account 
of his transgression: it does not 
necessarily imply that even Adam 
became mortal and liable to death 
in consequence’of his sinning ; only 
that his mortality was then fully 
made known; and the certainty 
of his dy ing declared. ‘This is all 
that the account necessarily im- 
ports; it contains not one word 
about either the physical or mo. 
ral condition of his posterity, 
much less that capital punishment 
was then pronounced on them all ; 
enly it must be inferred that they 
would be similar in nature to 
their parents, ‘The earthly parti- 
cles of which man was composed, 
must, from the first, have been 
eapable of separation, and his 
frame* of consequent dissolution ; 
the breath of lite which animated 
him of becoming extinct; no: 
could any thing but divine power, 
by whatever means it might ope. 
ratey have prevented the decay 
and dissolution of a being so con. 
stituted. Whether the divine 
power would have so operated, 
and by what means, had not man 
sinned, we are notinformed. We 
bave no intimation of any change 
taking place in man’s physical na. 
ture when the sentence of death 
was passed upon him; but had he 
been before immortal, a great 
change must have taken place, 
and it could hardly have been left 
uanoticed by the writer. The 
threatening of death, in case he 
look of the forbidden fruit, im- 
plied that he was then capable ef 
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dying. It it cannot be proved 
that human nature first became 
mortal after Adam had sinned, 
and | believe it cannot, it must be 
impossible to prove that the mor. 
tality and death of all bis postlerily 
is the punishment of his sin. 

If it be admitted that human 
nature, first. became mortal after 
Adam transgressed, and that in 
consequence of his offence mortal. 
ity and death are entailed on his 
posterity, it will not follow that 
death is entailed upon them either 
as a Curse Or punishment; it may, 
even in that case be allotted to 
them, through his instrumentality, 
as a blessing, as wise, benevolent, 
und necessary to be interposed be. 
tween their presentand future ex. 
istence. ‘There is a clear distinc. 
tion between mere suflering and 
punishment; the former may, for 
wise purposes, be the lot of the 
innocent, without involving the 
least idea of culpability, but the 
latter belongs only to the guilty 3 
and suffering is punishment only 
when associated with guilt. To 
inflict death as a punishment om 
the innoéent, for the crime of a 
person whom they never knew, 
would be a gross violation of jus- 
tice: such a violation of justice 
does the notion [ am opposing 
impute to the holy and righteous 
Lord God. 

lluman nature is what God 
hath made it: it Is at present 
mortal: he hath seen it wisest and 
best that it should be so: nor 
ought we to be dissatisfied with 
our condition, nor to regard man- 
Liod as erimmals condemned to 

punitiment of death; but to 
consider mortality as an essential 
part of that wholesome discipline 
under which our heavenly Father 
hath placed us, to train up and. 
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prepare us for a more glorious 
state of existence. God hath ap- 
pointed to men once to die, 
not in resentment and wrath, but 
in wisdom and goodness, because 
this appointment is better calcu- 
lated, than a total exemption from 
mortality, to promote our moral 
and intellectual improvement, and 
the progressive good of society. 
This cannot be doubted, if it be 
admitted that God always does 
what is wisest and best, that he 
has constituted man so as best to 
fit him to act his part, and receive 
improvement, in the present scene 
of things, aud that, constituted as 
man is, death is unavoidable : 
aud who can help admitting these 
things ? 

Inthe New ‘Testament, death is 
not spoken of as a punishment in. 
flicted on all mankind for Adam’s 
transgression, Neither Jesus, 
nor any of his apostles, but Paul, 
nor any of the writers of the New 
Testament, excepting him, have 
taken the least notice of Adam’s 
sin and its effects. Paul mentions 
it merely incidentally, to illus. 
trate another subject, without 
pretending to place it in any new 
light, or give it any new construc- 
tion: consequently his words 
ought not to be made the founda- 
tion of a new doctrine, unheard of 
before, nor be supposed to impart 
any thing more than can be fully 
gathered from other parts of scrip. 
ture to which he alludes, and on 
which his reasoning is founded ; 
unless he merely introduced a 
popular notion, without making 
himself accountable for its cor. 
rectness, in order to illustrate by 
the contrast an important doctrine, 
All that can be justly concluded 
On this point from bis reasoning, 
m Rom. v. is, tbat the enpuncie 
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ation of death followed upon the 
first commission of sin, fv. 12.) for 
Adam was not the first man tha 
actually died, and that mortality 
has passed from him to all his pos. 
terity: that what the sentence 
passed on him expressed, attaches 
to all his descendants, though hot 
laid on them as a punishment, 
which it was in his case, being 
associated with cuilt. (v L5a—18, 
From Paul’s words, 1 Cor, 15, 
21, 22, no more than this can be 
concluded, that death passed from 
Adam to his posterity, and that 
all dic in conse quence of their con- 
nection with him, a mortal pro- 
genitor: even as the resurrection 
which commenced in Christ will 
extend to all mankind, from whon 
life will pass to all who die is 
connection with Adam. 

It is presumed the view I have 
given of this subject, is more con. 
sistent with the character and per. 
fections of God, especially his jus. 
tice, and better calculated to re. 
concile us to the righteous ap- 
pointment of death, and to cheer 
us ii. the prospect of it, than the 
more popular notion: as such I 
wish to submit it to the considera- 
tion of your readers, and fe 
main, 

Yours, &c. 
R. Me. INTYRE. 





Regium Donum. 
Str, Feb, 24, 1811. 

I have found at the end of 8 
pamphlet entitled * Genuine Proe 
testantism,” &e. by John Fell, 
1773, the following advertise 
ment: 

* Soon will be published,— 
Achan's Golden Wedge ; or Roy 
Bounty Influence, traced and dis 
played from March, 1723, to the 
present Time ; with seasonable Ate 
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Mrs. Hannah More, Dr. Priestley and Mr. Giibon, 2% 


pice to Lord North, and the body 


ef Protestant Dissenting Ministers.” 


[ shall thank any one of you 
eorresp mdents to Say whether a 
piece, with the above ttle, was 
actually published, and if in bis 
possession [to vive Some account 
of it. | appre hend that the Royal 
Bounty designs the Reaaum Donum, 
ur roval eitt. Of this I see a short 
account, under that title, in the 
“ Protestant Dissenter’s Almanac,” 
for this year, p. 47. It is there 
said that ** the sum amounts at 
present to 2000/, per annum, and 
is now at the disposal of the Rev. 
Dr. Rees, who is assisted in thi 
fabour’’ 
the different denominations. 

Mr. Fell, 
Protestantism”’ 
in kssex.”’ He Was, | believe, 
the same who opposed Mr. Farme 


by seven monisters from 


ites his ** Genuine 


from °° Phanxt le 


on the Demoniacs, and during 
the latter years of his lif 
tutor to the Calvinistic Academy 
at Homerton. ; 
ried his notions of religious liberty 
very lar. He argued avainst the 
interference of the magistrate, even 


_ became 


‘| his author Care. 


though requiring only a declara- 
tion thata dissenting minister was 
“a christian and a protestant ;” and 
that he received ** the revelation 
ef the will ot God, contamed in 
the scriptures.” On this ground 
ef refusing any declaratio: 
sanctioned the Magistrate’s inter- 
ference, he somewhat sharply 
opposed the late Drs. Stennett and 
Kippis, and that respectable di 
vine, to whom your readers are 
much ind bted, the Rev. Mr. 
Bow Dr. ‘Toulmin. QUERO., 
March 23, 1811. 

P, S.—I have just observed, in 
yesterday > proceedings of the 
House of Comm: ns, a grant to 
the crown of 92801. in which suin 
VOL. Wi, 


[ apprehend the Regiwm Donum is 
Included. lt occurs in the Come 
mitte of Supply, u der the lead 
of Miscellaneous Estimates. ‘Lhe 
design of the vote is variously CNe 
presse by the report rs, asul they 
were engaged to preserve this royal, 
or rather parliamentary, beneyoes 
lence, an tinpenetrable mystery. I 
copied the following from the 
ec for the 
dissenting clergymen in Magland, 
Treland, for the 
‘é For 
the support of disscating MIDISe 
* For dissenting 


Ppupers mentioned, 


Scotland and 
Chronicle. 


ters.”’——T ames. 
mintiistersand French refugee minite 


ters.”’ -Post. _ kK ! the re lief 
of dissenting clergymen in [re land 
d Scotland “—< lev ald, 66 lor 


protestant dissenting ministers mn 


ngiand and = Ireland.’’—Press. 
** For the French relugees.”’— 
Ledger. ‘Chere must be among 
the corre pondents of the M. 
Repos. some who could. state 
more uccur tely the objects of 
this annual bounty. 
Mrs. H. More. Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. Gibbon. 
Apia 5, 8. 

Mrs. I]. More, in her recent 
publication, entitled ** Practical 
Piety,” &e.” observes that ** the 
tuthor of The Decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire, with an in- 
consistency hol uncommon to UD. 
bye {, treats the stout orthodoxy 
Athanasius with 
more respect than he shews to 
* the scanty Cl ‘d’? of a contem. 
porary philosopher aud theoio. 


ld! vv } cold and comfortiess 


9 Waser: 
doctrines were much less removed 
trom his own.” 

Now, the fact for which this 


a ——— ——— eee 


* Vol. ii. 74, 75. (1st ed.) 
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writer is so perplexed to account, 
may easily be expl ined by those 
who look back on Mr. Gibbon’s 
character and lite: there 
any necessity for regarding itasa 
mark of ** inconsistency not un. 
common to unbelet.” 

ist. Mr. Gibbon’s censure of 
Dr. Priestley ts contained, princi. 
pally, in two notes* in that part 
of the History of The Decline, 
&e. which was published in 1788. 

2d. In the year 1782, Mr. G. 
had been invited by Dr. P. to 
discuss the subject of the evidences 
of revelation. ‘The invitation was 
declined : and the correspondence 
relating to it, has been given to 
the world. 

3d. This correspondence suffi- 
eiently indicates Mr. G’s, irritation 
and rancour towards Dr. P ; while 
it as Clearly expresses the simplhi- 
city and ingenuousness of the 
temper of the historian of The Cor- 
ruptions, &c. 

4th. Mr. G. although an une 
believer, was an avowed triend, 
nevertheless, of church and state: 
nor was he by any means an enemy 
tou the frantic politics of the ad. 
inihistration of that day. He was 
desirous, moreover, of ranking 
among men of fashion: and there 
isa passage in bis ** Miscellaneous 
Works,” &c. which affords addi- 
tional proof that he was ready 
enough to join the great and 
little vulgar in proserbing Dr. 
P. as a seditious author!. 

5th. It is plain from. several 
in ** The Decline,” &c, 
that Mr. Gibbon’s views of moral 


1S 


hor 


notes 


purity and decorum, were essenti. 
ally ditlerent from Dr, Priestley’s, 


* Ed. 8vo. vol. viii. 263. x. 193. chap. 
alvii. rove 4. liv. note 42, 

+ Appe: dix to Dr. Prestley’s Discour. 
en Evd. of Rev. Ni. iv. 

t Vol. i. a5 4. 


‘6 Adoration” not always Divine Worshsy. 





who, living with constant refer 
ence to the Chrisézan hope of im. 
mortality, had also a higher sense 
of the obligations of sincerity, 

6th. From a comparison there- 
fore of dates and circumstances, | 
conclude that the pe rsonal offence 
taken by Mr. G. at the animadver. 
SIOMS uf nw. FP. upon his famous 
xvth chapter, was the source of 
his hostility to that eminent man: 
against whom it docs not appear 
that he had previously expressed 
himself with bitterness. 

Mrs. Hl. More was surely igno- 
rant of the above facts, or inatten- 
tive to them; and had she ad 
verted, fora moment, to the in. 
fluence of Dr. P’s religious senti. 
ments upon his own life, and te 
the support and consolation which, 
in common with many excellent 
men, of carly and later times, he 
derived from them in death, she 
would not, T presume, have pro. 
nounced those sentiments “ cold 
and comfortless,” even though they 
were not framed in the schools of 
imagined and modern orthodoxy! 
N. 
*¢ Adoration”? not always Divine 

Worship. 
Sir, Feb, 25, 1811. 

_In The Commonwealth of Eng- 
gland, by Sir Thomas Smith, 1s 
a passage which I send you as ¢a- 
pable of a very useful theological 
application, ‘That justly celebra- 
ted scholar and politician, who 
filled with reputation the very dis 
tinct offices of Greek Professor 
and Secretary of State, finished 
the work I have mentioned, ace 
cording to Strype, in 1565. He 
was then in France on a special 
embassy from Queen Elizabeth, 
invest Charles the Ninth with the 
order of the garter. ‘This author 
at the close of b. i. ch. 4. entitled, 
** Of the Monarch, King °F 
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Mr. Carpenter's | 


Queen of England,” has the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘No man speaketh to the 
prince, nor serveth at the table 
but inadoration and kneeling. All 
persons ot the realm be bare-head. 
ed betore him. Insomuch that 
in the chamber of presence, where 
the cloth of estate is set, no man 
dare walk, yea, though the prince 
be not there, no man dare tarry 
there but bareeheaded.” 

[ will not stay to enquire 
whether any people, even tor the 
useful purposes of government 
have a right to place a frail fellow. 
creature in circumstances so Une 
favourable to his moral and intel- 
lectual culture, [Tam sure no re- 
flecting mind can envy such a 
condition of ostentatious solitude 
and self-sufficiency, as my author 
has described. ‘The passage was, 
however, quoted by me for another 
purpose. It serves to shew the 
reader ofthe scriptures in the com. 
mon version what, I fear, his 
more learned guides are not always 
eager to teach him, No anti- 
trinitarian can have argued much 
with such Christians without being 
triumphantly opposed, at every 
turn, with passages of scripture 
describing homage and worship 
paid to Jesus Christ, which they 
eall blasphemous if ascribed to a 
creature, even the most exalted. 
Yet Sir Thomas Smith who, in 
conjunction with his friend Sir 
Join Cheke, “ taught all Cam- 
bridge Greek,” was certainly one 
vf the most learned philologists of 
his time, and his language must 
have formed a standard of propri- 
ety in the age of king James’s 
translators. Now, if this author 
could employ the phrascology | 
lave quoted, to describe merely 
the reverence paid to exalted civil 
rank and office in the case of a 





are Bers 


“ale diclory Epastle. ~ </ 


king, one whom the Christian, 
though hot uncourdy, poet de. 
scribes “asa worm raised abor ¢ hos 
meaner Jellow-worms, surely the 
learned translators of the com. 
mon version, had they been 
as free from, as we know they 
were possessed by, trinitarian pre. 


judice Sy might sel have used the 


expressions SO unduely appreciated 

by their readers, concerning him 

whom they deseribe, according to 

the apostle Peter, as a man ap- 

proved of God, by wonders and 

signs which God did by him, 
PLILOLOGUS. 

Mr. Carpenter's Valedictory 
Eptstle. 
Sir, 

As I am now bidding farewell 
to controversy, IT wish to insert in 
your impartial Repositor,, a few 
remarks and observations of a Va- 
ledictory nature, ‘The diversity 
of scatiments which prevails among 
christians give $ me very little con. 
cern, as I know that it must be the 
result of tree enquiry. And Tam 
of opinion that even storms and 
tempests are Jess injurious than a 
dead calm and stagnation, Yet I 
@m not fond of storms and Wish 
only tora gentle breeze. A posie 
tive and unchristian spirit, whether 
found in Trinitarians or Unitarians, 
excites ny grief and sometimes my 
indignation, When I] call to mind 
the strong expressions which my 
friend Belsham has made use of, 
in his letters to me and in conver 
sation with me, in defence of the 
preecexistence and atonement of 
Christ, 1] am rather surprized at 
the supercilious manner in which 
he treats those who still maintain 
these doctrines. I do not blame 
him for changing his sentiments, 
but for his want of candour to. 
wards those who do not change 
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theirs. Mr. Pitt had certamnly a 


rigut tO “Aller fis }) hon respecung? 
pauriiam ntary reform, ile might 
think, and tn micbt be reasons 
{ hil [ ure 
which WV ( 1! 
i tt % net! } 
th J { i ‘ fo ‘ 
thos ( 3S ( ni ten i 
au \ WV t t lit 
f } | t | } han 
for tin no nil thigg itl and 
’ \) those who had 
On is pitors, and who 
( i j hte ¢ if) thiell 
opinions and conduct. applcal 
curapplccter. 

Those who maintain the pre. 


existcut ploy and atonement ot 
Christ need not, | think, indulge 
any anxiety respecting their cause, 
as jong as the gosp lof St. John is 
allowed to be venuine and the 
Episties of St. Paul are retained in 
the canonot seripture. Whilst we 
find such passages asthese, **T caine 
forth trom the lather and came 
into the world, and again I leave 
the world and go to the Father; ” 
and the expression of Paul, ** Who 
being in the form of God &c.” I 
express my own firm conviction, 
that neither the surgical knife in 
loppu g off some passages, hor the 
Nguisitormal rack im torturing 
others will be of much avail. 

If these doctrines appeared to 
me so inconsistent with reason 
and the general tenour of scripture 
as they do to some of my brethren, 
I would certainly adopt a different 
method of getting rid ot them, I 
Would allow thatthey were the sen. 
timents of the ap stles, but that they 


were Hotlospired on these subsec ts 
and that it did not constitute a part 
ot their commission tO} ublish such 
doctrines Ido acknowl dyc that 
there would be some cifically in 


taking this ground, as it might 


Colony of Karaite Jews. 


weaken the testimony of the apostles 
in other re spects , bul this d thiculty 
appears to me tess then that which 
the modern unitarians have now 


ro overcome. Hoc cest § artemque 


reDono, Y ours a 
B. CARPENTER, 


fecount of a Colony of Karate 
fews. 


From Dr. Clarke's Travels, p. 476—484, 

** Phe mormim.: atler oul arrival 
(at bakicheserai, the Capital of the 
Crimea.) Ci 


a native of Smyrna, and an oflicer 


lonei Richard Dunant, 


in the Russian service, residing in 

ihicheseral, accompanicd us on 
horseback to climb the ste }» defile 
which leads from the city to the 
JeWish Colony ol Dschoufoutkale, 
situated on a mountain, and dis. 
These Jews 
are ol the sect called Kara; they 
Inhabit an ancient fortress origin. 
ally constructed by the Genoese 


upon a very lotty precipice. 
@ * * * ' ' . * «# 6 


taunt about five versts 


*“We now came to the lower 
verge of some steep cliffs, and bee 
held on the summit the walls of 
Dschoufoutkal:. In a recess upos 
our right hand appeared the cemee 
tery, or “‘ field of dead,’ belong: 
ing to the Karaite Jews. Nothing 
could be imagined more calculated 
to inspire holy meditation. It 
was a beautiful grove, filling @ 
chasm of the mountains, rendered 
dark by the shade of lofty trees and 
overhanging rocks. A winding 
path conducted through this 30 
Several tombs of 
White marble presented a fine cone 
trast to the d cp green of the tolie 


age, and sume femaie hgur»res iD 


lk mn scene, 


white veils were off ring prous lae 
mentations over the oraves. AB 
eve ng or a morning visit to the 
sepulchres of ther departed friends 
iss perhaps, the only airing iA 
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which the Jewish women indulge 
themselves, as they seldom leav 
their houses; and in this respect 
their customs are similar to thos« 
{ ‘Tartars and ‘Turks. If the 
belief these nations entertain, that 
the souls of the dead hover about 
their earthly tabernacles and bold 
‘ommunion with the living, could 
be admitted by the followers of 
Christ, it would not be possible to 
direct the human mind to any 
exercise more consolatory, or Mure 
sublimely affecting. I 
Mahometans or Jews so circum. 
stanced, without feeling something 
verv like a wish to share at least 
with them this article of their 


never saw 


faith. 

* The ascent from the cemetery 
to the fortress, although short, was 
so steep, that we were forced to 
alight from our horses and actually 
climb to the gateway. Several 
slaves, however, busied in convey. 
ing water upon the backs of asses, 
passed us in their way up. The 
spring which supplies them is be- 
low in the defile ; and a very CO. 
pious reservoir, cut mn the rocks 
above, is prepared for the use of 
the colony. As we 
gateway and entered the town, 
we were met by several of the in- 
habitants. Colonel Dunant i quir- 
ed tora Jew of his acquainiance, 
one of the principal people in th 
place. We were conducted to his 
house, and found him at noon 
sleeping on his divan. He rose 
to receive us, and presently re- 
galed us with various sorts of con. 
lecuonary, among which were 
conscived leaves of roses and pre. 
served walnuts; also eggs, cheese, 
cold pies and brandy. A 
senger was dispatched for the Rab- 
bi, whom he invited to meet us, 
and who soon after made his ap. 
Pearance, This man was held 


passed the 


Tht Se 
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in very high consideration by them 
all, and with good reason; tor he 
was exces dingly well intormed, and 
had passed a public examination 
with distinguished honour in Pe. 
tersburg, after being sent for exe 
pre ssly by the empress Catharine, 
We were highly interested by their 
conversation, as well as by the 
singularity of having found one 
Jewish settlement, perhaps the 
only one upon earth, where that 
peopl from the 
rest of mankind, in the free exere 
cise of their ancient customs and 
peculiarities. ‘Phe town contains 
about L200 persons of both SEXCS, 


exist secluded 


und not more than 200 houses, 
The ‘Tartars loft here a stately 
mausoleum, erected = for the 
daughter of one of their Khans, 
now a ruin, The principal part 
of each dwelling belongs to the 
women but every master of a fa. 
mily has his own private apartment, 
where he sleeps, smokes, and re- 
CelVves his friends, The room mn 
which we were entertained was of 
this de scription : it was filled with 
manuscripts, many in the bandwrie 
ing of our host; others by those 
ot bis children; and all in very 
beautiful Hebrew characters. The 
Karaites deem it an act of piety to 
Copy the Bible, or copious COoMm- 
mentaries upon its fext, once in 
their lives, All their manuscript 
copies of the Old Testament began 
with the book of Joshua; and even 
the most ancient did not contain 
the Pentateuch. ‘That part of the 
Bible was kept apart, bur only im 
a printed version, lor ihe use of 
schools*. In the synagogues, with 
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* The reason given by the Rabbi for 
the omission of the books of Moses ia 
their manuscnpt copies, was that the 
Pentateuch ‘cing in constant use for 
the instruction of their children, it wag 
reserved apart, that the whole volume 
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the exception of the books of 
Moses, every thing was In manu- 
script. The Rabbi asked if we 
had any of the Karaite sect in 
England ; a question we coukl not 
answer. He said there were few 
in Llolland: and I believe, as a 
sect, it is very rare, These Jews 
call themselves KARAI. The 
etymology of the name is uncer. 
tain. The difference between their 
creed and that of Jews in general, 
according to the information re. 
ceived from the Rabbi, consists in 
a rejection of the Talmud ; a disre- 
gard to every kind of tradition ; to 
all Rabbinical writings or opinions; 
all marginal interpolations of the 
text of scripture; and, ina mea. 
sure of their rule of faith by the 
pure letter of the law. ‘They: pre- 
tend to have the text of the Old 
‘Testament in its most genuinestate. 


Being desirous to possess one of 


their Bibles, the Rabbi, who 
seemed gratified by the interest we 
betrayed, permitted me to purchase 
a beautitul manuscript copy writ- 
ten upon vellum, about 400 years 
old, but having left this volume in 
the Crimea, to be forwarded by 
way of Petersburg, it was never af- 
terwards recovered. It began, like 
the others which were shown to us, 
with the book of Joshua. 

** The character of the Karaite 
Jews is directly opposite to that 
which is generally attributed to 
their brethren in other countries, 
being altogether without reproach. 
Their honesty is proverbial in the 
Crimea; and the word of a Karaite 
is considered equal to a bond. Al. 
most all of them are engaged in 
trade or manufacture. We were 
surprised to see vine leaves sold in 
the streets, particularly as they 
are abundant in the country ; but 
this article is in very great demand, 








might not be liable to the injuries it 


‘would thus sustain. 


to usein cookery. Their minced 
meat is rolled up in vine leaves, 
and sent to table in the form of 
sausages. They observe their 
fasts with the most scrupulous 
rigour, abstaining even from snuff 
and smoking, for twenty-four 
hours together. In the very 
earliest periods of Jewish history, 
this sect separated from the main 
stem: this at least is their own 
account, and nothing concerning 
them ought to be received from 
Rabbinists, who hold them in de. 
testation. For this reason, the re. 
lations of Leo of Modena, a Rab. 
bi, of Venice, are not to be ade 
mitted. Their schism is said to 
be as old as the return from the 
Babylonish captivity. They use 
very extraordinary care in the 
education of their children, who 
are taught publicly in the syna 
gogues: and in this respect the 
Tartars are not deficient. I rarely 
entered a ‘Tartar village in the 
day-time, without seeing the childs 
ren assembled in some public 
place, receiving their instruction 
from persons appointed to super+ 
intend the care of their education; 
reciting with audible voices passages 
from the Koran; or busied in 
copying manuscript lessons placed 
before them. ‘The dress of the 
Karaites differs little from that 
worn by the Tartars. All of them 
of whatsoever age, suffer their 
beards to grow; but among Tar- 
tars the beard is a distinction of 
age, the young men wearing only 
whiskers. The Karaites wear 
also a very lofty thick felt cap, 
faced with wool, which is heavy, 
and keeps the head very hot, The 
Turks and Armenians often 40 
the same; and in warm climates 
this precaution seems & preserva 
live against the dangerous conse 
quences which result from ob- 
structed perspiration.” 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


AND 


INQUIRIES AND 


DISQUISITIONS 


ON ECCLESIAS-~ 


TICAL HISTORY. 





Josephus’s Testimony to the Di. 
vine Mission of John the Bap- 
tist. 

March 21, 1811. 
Josephus not only speaks of the 
heathen converts to Christianity, 
as converts to Judaism, but he is 
the historian and apologist of the 

Jewish believers, under the name 

ef Essenes. By this name he 

chose to designate the followers of 

Jesus, as less obnoxious than that 

of Nazarenes, or Galileans, or 

Christians, and better calculated 

to protect them from the charge of 

innovation, so often alleged by 
their enemies. This subject, 
though perfectly understood by the 
ancient fathers, has been concealed 
by the thickest veil of prejudice 
and error from the eyes of all mo- 
dern critics. The history of the 
first Jewish believers has been long 
a melancholy desideratum in the 
records of Christianity, and Philo 
and Josephus are the honoured 
names who will supply it. The 
developement of this interesting 
quéstion | will, however, defer at 
present, and proceed to what Jo. 
sephus says of John the Baptist, 
of James, the brother of Jesus, and 
of Jesus himself, as more inti. 
mately connected with the object 

I have in view. In his Jewish 

Antiquitics, b. 17, ch. v. 2, he 

thus speaks of the Baptist :—*“* To 

some of the Jews it appeared that 
the army otf Herod was destroyed 
by God in just vengeance for the 
murder of John, named Bapust, 
For Herod slew him, though hé 
Was A just man, and encouraged 


the Jews to come to his baptism 
in the practice of virtue, in the 
exercise of justice to one another, 
and piety towards God; assuring 
them that thus baptism is accep. 
table in his sight, and not by using 
it as the means of averting sins, 
but of cleansing the body, as the 
mind is purified by righteousness. 
Herod, seeing his communication 
with others, and all his hearers 
much elated with his discourses, 
feared lest his power of persuasion 
should induce the people to rebel ; 
for they seemed eager to act in 
conformity to his advice. He 
therefore thought it better to anti. 
cipate a revolution by killing him, 
than repent after a change should 
involve him in difficulties.” 

At the time in which Josephus 
wrote his history, the great facts 
contained in the evangelical re. 
cords were known in every part of 
the Roman empire, and the object 
of the Jewish historian was, with. 
out mentioning them, to enforce 
their truth by well-attested facts 
founded upon them, ‘Thus it was 
known that John pointed to Je. 
sus as the Messiah, and announced 
the kingdom of heaven to be at 
hand, which, as then understood 
to be of a temporal nature, would 
soon set aside the power of Herod, 
The apprehension of this necessa- 
rily awakened his jealousy. And 
Josephus unequivocally declares, 
that a jealousy of this kind was 
his real motive in putting the Bap- 
tist to death. This base motive 
Herod must have been desirous to 
conceal from the public, and 
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induced Herod to murder. th 
Baptist, mnitended his readers to 
conclude that. th story of the 
daugiter pleasing him, and of the 
promise into which he was seem 
inely betraved, was a mere con. 
trivance between Ltlerod and his 


mMmily. som 


_- 
- 
~ 
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oned in { 
yustity this conclusion; and they 
are points 1 out DY Nir. Jone - in 
lis Illustrations of U rour Grose 
pels 

Farther, Josephus does not 
mention the reproot given Herod 
by the Baptist; but he mentions 
a tact which proves the truth of 
it. “© And it was the opinion of 
th Jews, that to ave oe bis ceath, 
there cam: Upon the armv of Her. 
od, the destroyer trom God, In. 
censed at his baseness.’’ || rm) 
of which Jos pou here speaks had 
marched against Aretas, tather ot 
the divorced wife, who made wat 
on Herod tor the insult offered his 
family in the person of his daugh- 
ter. In the beginning of the first 
battle, Herod and his army were 
compl tely ited: and the vice 
tory terminated in tavour t the 
injured father, Now as it was a 
fact notorious to the Jewish peo. 
ple, that the ] aptist had the firm. 
ness to advise Herod not to r pue- 
diate his wife, ind thus endea. 
voured to prevent the war between 
him and \retas, the lanvuage na. 
tural for the Jews to use on such 
an cvent was, ‘* The destruction 
of his army is a judgment upon 
him from God for violating his 
law, and killing his prophet, who 
had the magnanimity to admonish 


him of his crime.” 
Chis language therefore points 





f 7 ? . 
f John the Baptist. 

t i Yr pie oy] woien ihe Bant 3° 
iiecrod a tts Cause, and pro 


ceeds froth it wione is its Conse 


rence. nd it Is remarkable. 
that whale Josephus appears to 
chile! om the eva velists, he con. 
firms, and, what is more, he in. 
tended to confirm, theirnarratives, 

Lhe ¢ vanegelisis re pres nt Jesus 
and bis disciples as having one 
solemn communication with the 
Baptist » and the attestations thea 
viven to the torme were Calcue 
lated, in a remarkable manner, 
to alarm the men in power, as 
leading them to suspect our Lord 
and his forerunner guilty of acon. 
spiracy against the state. ‘The 
evanuclists evidently labour te 
preclude this suspicion by repre. 
senting John as having no intes 
course with Jcsus either betore or 
itter his baptism f For the last 
of these historians hold up the 
Baptist as declaring, (and, again, 
as repeating his declaration) that 
he had no Knowledge of Ji SUS till 
he was point d out to him by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit ; and the 
second of them uses the word im 
mediately twice, to shew that Jobn 
had no time to conspire with Jesus 
aiter his baptism, the latter having 
Instantly departed at the pr ssing 
instigation of the Holy Spirit. Luke 
moreover, re prese nts the people of 
every class as coming to ask his 
advice, thus acknowledging his 
authority to command them. Thi 
communication with Jesus, and 
his admonitions to the people, are 
thus alluded to by Josephus : 
* Herod, secing his communications 
with others, and all his blearets 
elated with his aciscourses, feared 
lest his power of persuasion should 
induce them to rebel; for they 
set med eager to act in contormit¥ 
with his advice.” 

Among those who came for at's 
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yice, were the soldiers, some of 
whom must have been agents of 


Herod, and of those partizans who 
are called by Mark, Heredians, 
Theirobject was to entrap the Bap. 
tist, hoping to find him guilty of 
treason by interfering with the 
powers of government in directing 
thearmy. But John was aware 
of their sinister views, and he re 
turns this peinted answer :—** Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.’? As though he had 
said, “ Preserve proper discipline, 
and do not excite tumult in the 
country. I know your intention 
toaccuse me. ‘The advice, there. 
fore, which you mostly need, is, 
not to bear false testimony against 
me nor any other person. | have 
nv wish to withdraw your allegi- 
ance from Cesar 3 and so far from 
offering you any prospects of plun- 
deror preferment, Ladvise you to be 
content with the wages you receive 
from your present commanders.” 
Lastly, Josephus represents the 
Baptist as @ prophet 3 because his 
language implies that John fore. 
told the Messiah: a fact which 
made him a prophet in the esti- 
mation of the people and our Lord 
himself; and because, moreover, 
he represents the same Baptist as 
warning the people not mercly to 
come to his baptism, but to prac. 
tice piety towards God and right. 
Cousness towards man 3 or, in the 
language of the evangelists, to re. 
pent and bring forth truit meet for 
repentance, as the means of avert- 
INZSINS, es Twy auapradwy TAA» 
ry7¢:, literally, for the deprecation 
of sins, Now, in the language of a 
Jew, to avert or deprecate sin, is 
the same thing as to avert or depre- 
cate some natural “evil or temporal 
affliction, which is the supposed 
Consequence of that sir. The 
Lk. Vi. 2 
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Baptist then, according to Jose- 
phus, apprized the Jewish people 
of some calamity that awaited 
them on account of their guilt, and 
inculcated repentance and refor. 
mation as the means of avoiding 
it. This is precisely the repre. 
sentation we have in the gospels, 
Johu declared that the impenitent 
would be cut off from the stem of 
Abraham, be dispersed like chal, 
and consumed as with fire. This 


was fulfilled in the destruction of: 


Jerusalem, and in the sufferings 
which the inhabitants underwent 
during the siege and their subse. 
quent captivity. In speaking of 
this accomplishment, Josephus 
uses the very metaphor before used 
by the Baptist: —* I am of opi- 
nion,’? says he, ** that, on this 
account, God, who hates impiety, 
has demolished our city ; and, re. 
garding the temple as no longer a 
pure habitation for himself, brought 
upon us the Romans, and exposed 
it and the city to purifying fire, 
and ourselves, with our children, 
toslavery; wishing that we should 
learn virtue from our calamities.” 
Antiq. Jud. lib. 20. C. 8. 5. 

The ancient fathers understood 
this passage of Josephus in the 
light I have here explained it. 
Flic, says Jerome in his book of 
Ilustrious Men, confitetur Jo- 
hanncm Baptistam were prophe- 
tam fuisse. This Lardner calls an 
inaccurate reference ; but Jerome 
fully comprehended the opinions 
and language of Josephus, and 
Lardner assuredly did neither. 
1 shall conclude that Josephus in 
this, as well as in other passages, 
is, in the strictest sense, a Chris- 
tian writer, and that his object 
was to enforce the truth of the 
Christian Scriptures. 


YHEOLOGUS. 
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REVIEW. 


SILL PLEAS'’D TO PRAISE, YET Nov AFRAID TO BLAME.’ —Poprg, 


EE 


Art. !. Sermons by Samuct Hors. 
bey, LL OD. FERS. BLAS. 
Late Laid Bishop of St. Asaph. 
9 Viils. Dunder, Printed. Lone 
dow, Hatchord, Ac Voi |. pp- 
358. Vol. Il. pp. 447. 

‘Lue prelate whose posthumous 
serinous are before us, Was no or- 
dinary man. Strong powers 
mind, various learning and great 
energy ot styl , are amoung his dis. 
tinctions asa writer: and with these 
he se ms to have united 
paradox, which betrays an almost 
evtire absence of judgment, and 
occasionally tempts us to belicve 
that he was the sport, im a consi- 
erable degree, of bis feelings and 
imeg nation, lo his intellectual, 
literary and theological character, 
not to sprak of bin under any o- 
ther, were Inconsistencies 
which are scarcely explicable but 
on this supposition. 

We find in these pages many ine 
stances both of his excclloncies and 
faults asa preacher and author. 

The purp.se of the three first 
discourses (| mes, V. S. Matt. 
KN. 3). Is to shewthat *the come 
ing ol the Lora’? usually me ans, In 
the New Testament, the season of 
the general jucgment. ‘That such 
my imMaAny 
Sages, We have no doubt: bot we 
are of opinion that Bishop EH. has 
contended for rather more than he 
has proved, Lhe phrase is. often 
equivel: nt to that ef ot 
man coming i his kingdom’, and 
is to be EN pian hy it: and this 
re presents the destruction of Jeru. 
salem. A better interpretauien 
@han our author's of Luke xxi. &c. 


tuere 


is ws signification Pus. 


' ihe Son 


of 


a love of 


occurs in Td/ustrations of Prophe. 
cy awork of consideruble informa. 

’ 
which 


it io be wm the possession of 


tion, accuracy and value, 
ougl 
every man who studies the pro- 
phetic Scriptures. 
In scrinons iv. Vi. Vil. we 
have such an exposition of Ps. sly, 


as will highly delight two classes 


Vv. 


of read rs 5 thi se Who ure fond of 
myst al interpre tations of the sae 
cred volume, and those who think, 
with the deceased Bisiop, that 
Christian princes are justified in 
defending their religion by arms, 
and that to allege the pre cepts ene 
joining mutual forgiveness, Xc. as 
an objection to this practice, is the 
cant of puritanism! For a correct 
translation of the Psalm, we must 
refer to the version of it by Dr. Ged- 
des. There is much probability in 
the younger Rosenmiiller’s suppo- 
sition that this nuptial ode was ad- 
dressed by a Jewish bard to a king 
of Pe ria. 

The cighth is a comment upon 
I John, v. 6. [tis eloquently writ- 
ten: but the bishop, we concelve, fails 
of shewing that the epistle teaches 
the docirines of the incarnation and 
atonement, and that the water spoe 
ken of in the text was miraculous 
and typical. Not much to his cree 
ditas a critic, he sturdily retains 
the clause of the three heavenly 
witnesses, of which, however, he 
attempts an exposition rather dife 
ferent from what is usually proe 
posed by the orthodox champions 
of the passage, 

Sermon ix, preached before the 
Society for proanoting Christian 


ya 





* Printed in 1796. 





























Dr. Horstey's Sermons, 


Kuowledge (Luke iv. 18, 19), is, 
in the main, the best in these vo- 
lumes. We shall have occasion 
to recur to it with pleasure as ¢. 
quaily creditable to the feelings 
and the talents of the departed 
prelate. 

. In the tenth (Mark vii. 37), 
preached for the Deat and Dumb 
Asylum, we perce ive little to ap. 
prove except the statement and 
exhortation at the conclusion, 
This discourse, indeed, we have 
lately seen characterized as con. 
taining a very admirable discus- 
sion on miracles. We hope to make 
it appear, betore we Close the 
present arucle, that what has thus 
been pronounced an admirable 
discussion is, in truth,an exhibiti. 
en of the most unworthy sophistry. 

‘The eleventh is, on the 
whole, an excellent practical dis- 
course. Bishop H. here points 
out the senses in. which Christ's 
commandment, John xu. 34. 
-of brotherly love, may be styled 
anew commandment. 

In the twelfth he explains Matt. 
xvi, 28. as allusive to Judas Isca- 
riot and to eternal punishment. 
Possibly, his attachment to the 
hypothesis. stated in the three first 
discourses, may have the rather 
disposed him to this interpreiation. 
His reasonings do not satisfy us: 
but we wish our readers tv cone 
sult the sermon itself: 

The thirteenth, preached before 
the Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is an 
¢xplanation of Matt. xvi. 18, 19, 
and an application of the truth 
which Bishop H. understands to 
be conveyed by the words. He 
shews with plausibility, if not com. 
plete success, that of the promises 
contained in them the former was 
Addressed to Peter personally and 





exclusively, the latter, to the 
churcle at large. ‘The dtscourse 
concludes with appropriate advice 
to the established clergy. 

No. xiv. (tf Cor. i. 2.) was 
preached in Gloucester cathedral, 
at an ordination: and, though we 
do not assent to every interpreta. 
lion, every asseruion, orevery rete 
soning which is found init, we 
consider it, nevertheless, as a 
masterly and decisive argument to 
evince thet sound learning Is essenes 
vial for supplying to the Christin 
teacher of the present day the 
want of inspiraion,.” 

‘Lhe tour folowing sermons are 


‘on prophecy (2 Pet, i. 20, 21 Jand 


notwithstanding some tanciul Xe 
positions which occur in them they 
deserve, and will repay, an attene 
live perusal, 

In the nmeteenth (Matt xvi. 
21, preached on Gocd Friday, 
and separately printed, many 
years since, the doctiines of the 
Providence ot God and the tree 
agency of man, are discussed with 
no common talent. ‘This sermon, 
if we mistuke nol, was animad. 
verted on by Dr. Priestley: and it 
is remarkable that Bishop H. here 
speaks of that celebrated man tn 
much handsomer and juster terms 
than he afterwards employed. 

‘}he twentieth, too, has already 
appeared before the public: it ts 
upon the difficult text, 1 Pet. in. 
18, 19, 20, and attempts to shew 
that Christ’s disembodied spirit 
descended, tn the interval between 


—— ss ooo 





* Some passages in the discourse, 
which was first published soon after the 
delivery of it, called forth the severe but 
merited strictures of the late Gilbert 
Wakefield. See bis Life (vol. i. pp. 28 
—288,) which contains his opinion of 
one specimen of the Bishop's critical 
learning in the controversy with Br. 


Priesticy. 
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his crucifixion and resurreétion, 
into Ael/, not the place of torment, 
but the residence of the separate 
souls of the righteous ! 

In Nos. xxi. xxii. Nxiil. the 
doctrine of the sabbath (Mark u. 
27), is explained and entorced. 
Our author maintains, in opposi- 
tion to Paley and others, that the 
sabbath is a primeval, and nota 


Jewish institution. ‘This sect of 


discourses bas a strong claim upon 
the attention of the theological in- 
quirer. 

‘The twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, 
and twenty-sixth treat very inge- 
niously on the fact (John iv. 42,) 
of the early disposition of the Sa- 
maritans to believe in the Messiah, 
and to receive Jesusin that charac. 
ter ; and in the twentysseventh agd 
twenty-cighth we meet with many 
excellent remarks on Christian 
perfection, (Philipp. ui. 15,) in- 
termixed, however, with obser. 
vations which denote tbat this 
preacher's views of theology and 
metaphysics were not always clear, 
his statements not uniturmly con. 
sistent. 

He composed and delivered No. 


29, on occasion of the victory off 


Cape ‘Trafalgar, (Dan. iv. 17.) In 
refuting the notion that the go. 
vernment of the world is com. 
mitted to angels and archangels, 
he is not unsucccssiul, But he 
seems to have forgotten that the 
language of the vision, whence 
his text is taken, would naturally 
be borrowed from the ideas, cor. 
vect or incorrect, whieh prevailed 
at the time and in the country to 
which it refers, Nor has he es. 
tablished his curious supposition, 
that hy the holy ones and the watch- 
ers, are mount the three persons of 
the trinity, or shewn the propriety 
ef his invective against the * des. 


picable cant of the Puritans,” 9 
the unlawfulness of war. 

The manner in which Dr, H, 
speaks of distinguished author 
whose sentiments he has occasion 
to controvert is extremely arro. 
gant and unbecoming. ‘That cer. 
tain Unitarian writers should be 
called by him, ‘the doctors of 
that impious school,” (vol. i. p, 
198) will possibly excite no sur. 
prize: but that he should reier to 
Dr. Samucl Clarke as ameng 
‘© those who, with much ostenta. 
tion of philological learning 
which they possessed, and of me. 
taphysical which they possessed 
not, have composed laboured de. 
monstrations, (as they presume to 
call them,) of natural and revealed 
religion,” —(Voli, pp. 178, 179,) 
and that be should rank the learn. 
ed and judicious Farmer among 
‘* the philosophizing divines of la- 
ter times, who, under the mask of 
zeal for religion, have done it 
more disservice than its open ene. 
mies,’’? (Vol i. p. 233.) this, 
surely, Is an insolence of dogma. 
lism, which cannot be excused 
even in the Jate Bishop of St 
Asaph. His style too is sometimes 
coarse and vulgar, almost to ludi. 
crousness. We could not supe 
press a smile at the following sen- 
tence ; especially as it appeared te 
us descriptive of the Prelate’s mane 
ner as a Controversialist : 

** Ot such hardened enemies 
there is no hope, till they have 
been hacked and hewed [ hewn, 
belaboured, and all but slain (i@ 
the strong language of one of the 
ancient prophets) by the heavy 
sword of the word of terror.” 
Vol. i. p. 111. 

Bishop H’s audiences and reae 
ders might also have been spared 
the picture of * the ¢ 




















coach,” and the noises of 
other vebicles, such as ** the sharp 
rattle of the whirling phaeton, and 
the graver rumble of the loaded 
waggon, mixed with the oaths and 
imprecations of the brawling dri- 
ers.” (Vol ii. pp. 266, 268.) 

‘There are those who have prais- 
ed the acuteness of this author as 
a metaphysician and logician. 
With the view of ascertaimng his 
merits ia these characters, let us 
attend to his strictures on Mr. 
farmer. ‘That admirable writer, 
our readers will recoliect, endea. 
yours to shew trom analogy, that 
beings superior to man have not 
the power of working aviracles.* 
What then is the reply of Dr. Hl? 

** It is matter,” says he, * of 
fact and daily experience, that 
mere man, in addition to the na. 
tural dominion of the mind of 
every individual over the body 
which he animates, has acquired 
an empire of no small extent over 
the matter of the external world ” 
Vol. i, 233—238. 

This is perfectly true: but it is 
nothing tothe purpose. The ques- 
tions to be resolved, are, Does 
man act, or can he act, out of 
his proper spherc? Can he pro- 
duce changes in the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and still more in the 
fixed stars, and the most distant 
bodies in creation? All this must 
be demonstrated, before the case, 
put by our author, can be regard- 
ed as analogous to that which is 
treated on by Mr. Farmer. The 
peoots given by this preacher of 
what he terms man’s empire over 
the matter of the external world, 
are bo more than familiar but 
pleasing examples of Lord Bacon’s 
aphorism, * knowledge is power.” 

In the two quotations with which 
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* Dissert.on Miracles, ch, ii, Seet. x, 2 
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our review of these able and une. 
qual volumes will be concluded, 
Bishop H. speaks the language of 
a consistent Protestant, and of a 
warm, enlightened advocate for the 
lower orders of the people. Ene. 
mies to ecclesiastical domination, 
whether in a convocation or in 
a general assembly, friends of the 
beautiful and well-tried plan of 
clementary istraction which we 
owe, under Providence, to Joseph 
Lancaster, we hail such seuti. 
ments from such a man, and exe 
claim with delight, if not with as. 
tonishment, ‘* Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” Vol. u. 8, 9. 

Quis novus hic nostris successit eedi- 

bus hospes ? 

Quema sese ore ferens ! 

*¢ The claim of infallibility, og 
even of authority, to prescribe 
magisterially to the opinions and 
the consciences of men, whether in 
an individual or in assemblies and 
collections of men, is never to be 
admitted. Admitted, said I!— 
itis notto be heard with patience, 
unless it be supported by a mi- 
racle :” (vol. i. 212, &¢.)— 
*¢ the most effectual means of 


- preaching the gospel to the poor, 


is by charitable provisions for the 
religious education of their chik 
dren.’’—** Blessed be God, insti. 
tutions for this’ pious purpose @& 
bound in most parts of the kings 
dom. The authority of our Lord’s 
example, of preaching to the poor, 
will, with every serious believer, 
outweigh the objection which bath 
been raised against these charitable 
institutions, by a meanand dastarde 
ly policy imbibed in foreign climes, 
not less unchristian than it is ide 
consistent with the genuine feele 
ings of the home-bred Britou—a 
policy which pretends 40 loreseg, 
that by the advantages of a relie 
gious educaiion, the poor may be 
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raised above the laborious cuties of adopting the most oppressive 
of his station, and bis use in civil) custom of paduional Churches, 
life be lost.’— ** Despotista—sin- © the Llomertou Articles,” saye 
cere, unalloyed, myid despotism, Dr. Winter, p. 8. S* are of ancient 
is the only torm of government date. | bave a copy of them, 
which may, with sale:y to itself, which I suppose to be the first edi. 
neglect the cducation of tis infant tion, printed in the vear 1732, 
poor. Where it is the princi-e From that time to the present, 
ple of government that the com. the only alteration which has taker 
mon people are to be ruled as piace, consists i the omassion of 
mere animals, it might indeed be one word in the last articie, They 
impolitic to suffer them toacquire are generally uRdersiood to have 
the moral discernment and the been framed under the direction 
spontaneity ofimau * 7 * Itiscon- of Dr. Abraham baylor, and in. 
trary tothe order of nature, i.e. it deed bear strong internal evidence 
isrepugnant tothe decreesof Pro. of having proceeded irom the pen 
vidence, and therefore the thing of that learned polemic divine ; for 
shall never be, that civil liberty they appear to be literally abridged 
should matatain its ground among trom a large and elaborate cuntese 
any people disqualified by igno- sion of tath, which he delivered 
rance and profligacy for the use at bis Ordination at Deptiord, on 
and enjoyment of it.”’ New Year's Day, 17381. That 
— the adoption of this abridgement 
Art. Il. Thoughts on Subscrip- was a high compliment to the 
tron to Articles of Faith, in Six newly ordaincd pastor ot the 
Letters, addressed toa Member Chureh at Deptiord, and very 
of the Suciety for educating flattering to a vanity, which 
Young Men for the Ministry, at needed no additional incense to 
Homerton Academy. By Robert perfume it, cannot be doubted. 
Winter, D. D. 8vo. pp. 35. What there was of evangelical de 
Conder. London. ISI. votion, of Christian meekuess, of 
eminent aod exemplary holiness 
On reading the articles of the in Dr. Taylor to stamp so pecus 
Homerton Academy, turnished by lar an honour on Ais confession, 
& correspondent, p. 219—221, as to make it a test for others to 
most of our readers must have subscribe, we, who live at. the 
entertained a persuasion that the distance of nearly four-score years 
imposition of them could not be from that time are not, perhaps, ale 
agreeable to the principlesand feel. together competent to determine. ” 
ings of many of the Calvinistic Dis. ‘The author considers ** sub. 
senters. Dr. Winter has, with manly scription” as it respects the stu 
frankness, declared his disapproba. denis and the pecuniary support. 
tion of the Homerton fest ; and we ers of the Homerton Academy, and 
hear that several other lndepen- shews it to be useless, inexpedient, 
dent ministers are intent upon its oppressive and injurious. We 
abolition: should their efforts be are surprized, however, that Dr. 
ineffectual, they will at least exones W. should not once denounce ita 
rate themselves and their denomi- the assumption ot dominton over 
mation, in part, from the reproach conscience, the intrusion of humaa 
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aulhority in matters of faith 
and the. practical denial of the 
sufficiency of the scriptures § 

But allowing the author his own 
ground, he has marntarned — his 
cause with much ability, and we 
hope the evcat will prove with sig. 
nal success, 

On the subject of the necessity 
of the artrcles, ber W, SUVS, p?. 91, 
very lberaily, and, we are sure, 
very justly, 

* Let the friends of evangelical 
truth steadily and zalously sup- 
port the Cause and they need not 
fear the intrusion of those who 
oppose it, It as a suspicion too 
dishonourable to be indulged, res. 
pecting those persons whuse theolo- 
gical opinions we most strongly 
reprobate that if the dvor of our 
institution were thrown open, they 
would enter it, jor the sake of art- 
fully changing its nature and its 
objects. An Arian, a Socinian, 
a modern Unitarian, would never 
think of becoming a member with 
any such view. Nor would a 
Calvinist deem it fair or honour. 
able to give his support to institu. 
tions, of which the avowed princi- 
ples are foreign to his own, with 
the hope of forming a party to 
overturn the original design.” — 

On the eflect of the requirement 
ef subscription upon by.standers, 
the author relates that when the 
dissenting ministers formerly ap- 
plied to patliament for reliet from 
Subscription to the arucles of the 
Church ot England, it was urged 
none of the debates, * that the 
dissenters had a test among them. 
Selves for the admission of students 
into their academies, p» 32. 

He, further, asks, ** what im. 
pression the existence of this law 
has produced where it has been 
known; or the continuance of it 
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is likely to produce among those 
whose theological views ave most 
widely different from ours ® Your 
I ply, I know, will be, for it ts 
the fact, that the articles, so far 
as they are known, excite their 
discust and derision = © ‘The Uni- 
larial Sociery’ Cal support ile 
principles without any such test, 
end the members of it, with some 
app-arance of evidence, Consider 
this fence set about our linits, as 
a tacit and iaiveluntary contesston 
of the weakness of the cause, 
licence, as well as from other 
causes, their young people are ace 
customed, with ail their avowed 
love of frce inquiry, to consider 
what is called Calvinism, which 


they unwarrantably idenuly with’ 


the rules of a particular society, 
as unworthy their attention and 
investigation.” P, 31. 

By ** The Unitarian Society,” 
we suppose the author intends the 
London Unitarian Book Society: 
he is not, probably, aware that this 
institution embraces but a small 
proportion of the Unitarians, evep 
inthe metropolis; we wish it ine 
cluded a greater number, And he 
may satisfy himself that the youths 
amongst the Unitarians, whether 
they inquire into Calvinism or 
not, never confound it with the Ho. 
merton Articles, of which we will 
venture to say, that not one in @ 
hundred ever heard, 

It is but justice to the Homer. 
ton Academy to state, that all the 
students are not required to subs 
scribe to articles, Lut only such as 
are op the foundation of the King’s 
Head Society. What proportiog 
these bear to the whole number, 
we are not informed. 

For the honour of the dissenters 
in general, we hupe that the piece 
of inconsistency pointed out and 
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reprobated by Dr. W. will be 
speedily removed, The Indepen- 
dents cannot, upon reflection, wish 
their youths to commence their 
ministry by an initiatory act of 
slavery, or reconcile it to their 
Christian feclings to degrade their 


_- — — oe ee ee -_—— 


future teachers to the condition of 
the subjects of Peru, who, when 
admitted into the presence of their 
Incas, entered with a burden upon 
their shoulders, as an emblem of 
their servitude.* 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
ad 
of the Pohtical World. 


0 
The Christian’s Survey 


Tue birth of the KinG oF 
Rome has naturally produced 
those congratulations which are 
customary in all courts, on the 
births of princes. Adulation fol- 
lows greatness, however acquired ; 
and in this case, to worldly poli. 
cy it may seem advantageous 
that the throne should be estab. 
lished, rather than that the de. 
mise of the sovereign should open 
the door to future convulsjons. 
To those, however, who consider 
what Rome has been, the birth of 
this child and the title given to 
it present many very serious re. 
flections. Rome has been the 
— seat of spiritual apostacy. 

ora long time, this city lorded 
over the sovereiyns of the earth, 
and was drunk with the blood of 
martyrs. The greater part of the 
Christian world was carried awa 
by its dissimulations and delu- 
stons. We have lived to see a fa- 
tal blow struck on this seat of 
abominations. To speak in the 
language of scripture, the kings 
of the earth, “ begin to hate the 
whore,’’—to take off her luxuri- 
ous garments, to cast her to the 
ground, devoted to shame and 
disgrace. 

The Pope, who boasted, a few 
years ago, of being the sovereign 
ef Rome, and whose predecessors 
Were looked up to with the utmost 
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awe and veneration, is now con. 
fined a prisoner in some castle of 
Italy, to which his adhercuts find 
it difficult to obtain access. This 
is not anentire novelty in the his. 
tory of the world. Popes have 
been prisoners before, but have 
recovered their liberty, and reign. 
ed in splendor. The imprison. 
ment of this Pope did not secure 
the world from a return to bis 
wonted power. Buonaparte an. 
nexed his dominions to France, 
and made Rome the second city 
of the empire ; still we felt appre- 
hensions, lest by some political 
plan the Pope might again return 
to Rome, and be enthroned in 
glory. The title of the new-born 
child seems to drive away every 
idea of the Pope regaining his 
temporal authority; and if he is 
ever restored to Rome, still he 
cannot be permitted to enjoy 
the honours which exceeded 
those of royalty. He cannot 
rise above the dignity of a priest, 
and must bend to regal autho- 
rity. This seems the pro 

course of things; but we should 
hope that his return to Rome ™ 
for ever cut off, that no mom 
mectings shall be in the conclave, 
and that with the old man whe 
now holds the title it shall ex 
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* Roberigog’s America, Sv0. v.iii. po 
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pire. Popery will be destroyed, 
long before true religion is restor. 
ed; and every blow on the papa. 
cy must excite joy In the prowws. 
tant, and confidence in the words 
of prophecy, that however de. 
pressed the witnesses to the truth 
may be inany age, yet snll their 
cause shall be at Jast triumphant, 

The influence of names is great, 
and in managing the prejudice mn 
favour of them, Buconaparte has 
shewn his usual dexterity. The 
French were violently attached 
to the name of king: he bas 
drowned itin the superior splendor 
of imperial dignity, and to restore 
a Bourbon to his antient rights 
would now be a degradation of the 
sovereignty. With Rome was as. 
sociated the dignity of Pope, and 
to this latter title, an idea of some- 
thing sacred, something superior 
to human greatness. The name 
of Rome will occur as before, and 
perhaps more frequently, but then 
it will be associated with that of 
King instead of Pope. ‘This fami. 
liarity of appellation will necessa- 
tily lower the idea of the Pope tn 
the minds of his followers; and 
when once that impression is shu- 
ken, it will fall rapidly into con. 
tempt. We must not however be 
too sanguine ; we know not what 
farther delusions are preparedtor 
those who have joined to the wor- 
ship of God that of other persons, 
and who have forsaken the wordsof 
our Saviour for the vain traditions 
of men, ' 

Amidst the rejoicings of the 
French court, uneasiness will mix 
itself, and the Emperor is said to 
have ordered his imperial guard 
from Spain. We should rather 
have thought that he would order 
More irvops into that unhappy 
@ountry, as he must be mortitied 

VOL. VI. 3 


in finding himself so far from the 
termination of his wirhs. — Le 
does not however relax in bis ans 
ti-commercial plans; but, on the 
contrary, seems prepare d to tore. 
go all foreign luxurics, rather than 
vive up his projects, Sugar is an 
article of great request In Oils Coune 
try. Tle as determined that his 
suujects should possess it without 
having recourse lo @ transatlantic 
region. Itas to be extracted troin 
the giape, avd the manwaciure 
is golpg on willh great raplally. 
In ihe sae manaer, hers making 
substitutes for other Commodities 3 
and af the folly and th— evils of 
this war have been great, they 
will at least set neh Upon hew me 
ventions, whieh may be of use in 
more peaceable times. A great 
error prevaiis in England with ree 
spect to France, as fit were ruine 
ed, beeuse it has not the Kind of 
trade which we enpoy: but if 
Buonaparte suceceds in tits ender. 
vour of culling us off from the Cole 
tiaent of Europe, he wil stil pose 
ress that trade, which arises from 
the internal exchaoge of the come 
modities of his own provinces, as 
well as the export ot them toa very 
great portion of burope, by rivers, 
canals and land carriage. 
GPRMANY seems to be very 
tranquil. Austria is taking steps 
for its recovery, and holds out 
promises for its depreciated paper. 
money. The promise may seem 
a very extraordinary one to those 
who made such an outcry against 
the French, for their depredations 
on the church, ‘The Emperor ase 
sures the public, that the church 
property, of which he has seized 
no small quantity, shall go to the 
payment and security of the nae. 
tional debt. Thus the church 1s 
losing its influence in that eoug- 
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try, where was its last hope of 


support; and, which.ever way we 
turn our eye, those domains, which 
for ages have supported aa indo- 
lent race of men, are sacrificed to 
very different objects, and such 
men can no longer exist. We 
hope and trust that, im this case, 


‘ue allowance has been made for 


those men, who entered into these 
orders, perhaps, more from advice 
of triends and parents, than their 
own inclinations; and the rever. 
sion of the monastic lands, in. the 
Austrian dominions, was a suffi. 
cient gain for the state. We have 
seen the evil eflects of the grant of 
lands to pernicious institutions, It 
was a very early mischief in the 
Christian church, and when men 
forgot our Saviour’s words, and 
endeavoured to regulate his king. 
dom by the maxims of worldly 
policy, nothing could follow but 
the tyranny of priestcraft, and 
the depression of the commu- 
nity. 

The war between the Russians 
and 'T'uRKs goes on with languor, 
though there has been, if we can 
depend upon the intelligence from 
those quarters, some sharp fighting 
between those powers. But their 
quarrel excites little interest cither 
here, or clsewhere, except in the 


neighbourhood of the scenes of 


action, or the territories of the 
combatants. 

Spain and PorRTUGAL conti. 
nue to present such horrors as 
could not cxist in a christianised 
world. Vast districts have been 
laid waste, and fire and the sword 
have destroyed populous cities and 
villages, with their inhabitants, 
Such is the fute of war, that is, 
of the folly and the wickedness of 
man. When the passions are on 
fleat, no one knows to what ex. 


tent they may be carried; ang 
they are the instruments of wrath, 
to correct what, probably, could 
not, by other means, be amended, 
The Peninsula is in such a state, 
that a new order must take place, 
‘Lhe old system cannot be restored, 
but dreadful has been the process 
of its overthrow. The boasts of 
the French have vanished into 
smoke. Massena, with his im. 
mense army, could stay no longer 
in his positions ; nor was there any 
possibility of drawing the allies 
from tlieir intrenchments, where 
they were plentifully supplied with 
every necessary. Compelled, by 
want of provisions, to break up 
his quarters, he has made a most 
masterly retreat, but carried with 
him havock and desolation; and 
the land, through which he passed, 
must long mourn his _ progress. 
The English followed, but had 
skirmishes only with his rear. 
guard, in which they were always 
successful ; and they have the sa- 
tisfaction of being the deliverers of 
PorTUGAL, and of having given 
to Spain a full opportunity of 
asserting its independence. 
Massena was compelled to Ie 
treat; and Spain is before him to 
recruit his famished army. Une 
happy country! ‘lo be defeated, 
he must be pursued by another 
army; and how are they both to 
be provided for! In either cast, 
that country is doomed to suffer. 
If he is not pursued, the Spaniards 
must bend under his yoke ; if he is 
pursued, their country will ber 
vaged. Great part however enjoys 
some repose, and there is still 
strength in the country, if pr- 
perly organised, to resist 
power of France. Lord Welling- 
ton has shewn what may be done. 


The mighty conquerors may 
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starved out, if they are too nume- 
rous to cope withal in the field: 
and the advice, at the beginning 
of the war, never to attack the 
enemy, but to wear him out with 
skirmishes and the division of 
his forces, appears now to have 
been founded on the wisest plans 
of policy. The Spaniards have 
lost Badajoz since our last: but 
part of the allied army which was, 
after the retreat of Massena, de. 
tached by Lord Wellington into 
these quarters, has approached 
near to its walls, and defeated the 
French in their way to it. The 
city, it is very probable, will soon 
beretaken. ‘Their entrenchments 
before Cadiz remain unhurt, and 
no smal] dissatisfaction prevails in 
the town, on the conduct of Las 
Penas, in the last attempt to at. 
tack them. Of the Cortez, we 
hear nothing. It continues its 
sessions, but we hear little of its 
resolves. The deliverance of Spain 
must depend on the energy of the 
peasantry in its provinces, and 
little can be expected from dele- 
gates collected together under 
such very diflicult circumstances. 
Their deliberations on the liberty 
of the press restrained every san- 
guine hope that was formed previ- 
ously to their mecting. 

If the affairs of Spain afford but 
melancholy prospects, those of 
their Cotonixs in AMERICA are 
in scarcely a better situation. 
In Mexico, the civil war has be- 
gun, and it will be fought out, 
probably, without foreign inter- 
ference. At present, the adherents 
to the old government have the 
superiority : they have deieated 
the insurgents in a pitched battle, 
and cut them down in several de- 
tachments ; but there is great rea- 
son to believe that the population 
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is in favour of the latter, and con. 
sequently, after a few tials, will 
be enabled to stand their ground 
against the disciplined troops. 
Every thing portends an indepen. 
dent government, of which Mexi- 
co will be the capital; and, he. 
ther republic or empire, it will, 
probably, when the fame of Eng. 
land shines only in the page of his. 
Lory, be the seat of great atchieve. 
ments, Buenos Ayres is far more 
forward, ‘There,a regular governs 
ment prevails, and the Cortez has 
no authority. ‘To understand the 
real state of these ‘lransatlantic 
dominions of Spain, itis necessary 
to be well acquainted with its poe 
pulation, of which we have only 
imperfect accounts. Where the 
native Spaniards have arrogated 
to themselves so great a superiorie 
ty, fand are so few in comparison 
with those born in the Colonies 
and the native Indians, there is 
room for a great conflict of the 
passions, and we tremble for the 
fate of many thousands, who will 
fall the victims of this contest. 
We cannot, however, doubt that, 
wiicn once the different provinces 
have established themselves into 
separate states, they will be better 
governed than they bave been, and 
a great field will be open to them 
for improvements in civilization, 
religion and science, 

‘The Unitrep States have not 
declared war against us; and we 
trust that they never will. Much 
time is consumed in deliberation, 
and the more the better. en 
thing is better than war, of whic 
one year will consume more than 
all the advantages of two years’ 
peace, 

But war is extending itself to 
Arrica, where the Aigerines and 
the Tunisians are going to logger- 
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heads The cause we do not 
know, but presume, thatthe Ma. 
howetans will fiad just as good 
arcuments tor their mantfestos, as 
if they were Christians; and will 
pros cute their purposes with as 
much ferocity, as they who pro. 
fess te live under the Love roment 
of him, who bas commanded them 
to love their enemies. 

At Home, +e have an object 
of great consolation. A very nu. 
merous inecting has taken place 
in treland, ct Protestants and 
Catholics, at which reselutions 
Were ubanimously agreed to, and 
au Address circciud to be present. 
ed to the Prince Regent, and a 
Po ae to Parliament in favour of 
the Catucnieciaims andthe annihi- 
laiion ob the bar ot separation be. 
tween our feflow-cilizens. General 
Ma‘how, a member of parlia. 
Ment, was the chet speaker on 
the side of the Protestants, and 
the messure doc, him great evedit. 
After the busiiess of the day was 
Over, the Protestants withdrew, 
and the Cath lics, with hearts 
full of gratitude, catered into an 
Qrvated resolution of thanks to 
their Protestant brethren, for the 
z@a! maniiesied in their cause. 
May t bs holy flame spread itself 
through the whole empire; and, 
by whatever denomination of 
Christians a man is known, may 
Others remember, that our com. 
mon Saviour has given .o one the 
night to lord it over another man’s 
Conscience 3 und that bis retigion 
is free trom the imputation of do. 
ing any man the lexs' injury, OF 
of de piving him of the least right, 
in consequence of his religious 
epinio.s! Wherever Christians 
have perpetrated acts or made 
Jaws ot this kind, it is not as 
Cufisuans that they have done 
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it: for they cannot do it as Chris. 
tians: the: acts have been acts of 
worldly policy, but Christ’s king. 
dom is not of this world, nor can 
it be maintained by penal statutes 
or disqualifying rites. The pUn. 
isment of the Isracine, who pide 
lanely endeavoured to suppori the 
ark of God, 1s @ great lesson to all 
nations aud individuals, who em 
tertain the shadow of a doubt 
upon this subject. 

‘ihe Krxe’s iliness will naturally 
press itself upon our thouguts, and 
it is with satisfaction we remark 
thatthe budleden ts coutined to one 
day in the week, and that all ac 
counts tend to confirm the opinion 
of a great improvement in the un. 
happy condition of our sovereign, 
‘the report of che Council staied 
this, but could not assign the time 
when the rems of yovernment 
might be safely given back into his 
hends. ‘Ihe great age of the King, 
the number of attacks under which 
b> has laboured, the danger and 
difficulties of a relapse, must make 
it a very arduous task to determine 
the great question; for persons 
may, for sone time, be apparently 
wil, and yet break out the very ile 
stant they are leit to themselves. It 
is said, that by way of gradually 
bringing Lack his ideas to the 
bus mess of his office, the boxes of 
tue ministers are opened beiore 
hia, and he forms his own judge 
ment on many subjects in the dise 
patches. ‘Lhe great point will bey 
when al! his attendants leave bim, 
und be acts entirely for himself: 
and we presume, that ull this bas 
ben done, for some tme, 
Council will not venture to declare 
him restored to his tormer powers 

in PARLIAMENT, various que 
tions have been agitated, 
informations ex officiu gave oppo 
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iunities to Lord Folkstone and Sir 
F. Burdett to place the subject in 

the clearest point of view ; and the 
speech of the latter was estoeme 

to be one of the most masterly ever 
delivered in the bouse. Sir Vicery 

Gibbs made a very weak defences 

of liis conduct, and, though a 
majority prevented the enquiry 
soucht after, it was evident that 
but one opinicn prevailed on the 
manner in which he had exer. 
cised lis powers. To us there ap- 

peers co ground of argument for 
trusting as officer of the crown 
with the powers lately assumed ; 
for the stronger the accuser the 
more care should be taken of the 
defendant, and we have not seen, 
in any one cause taken up by the 
present attorney, a shadew ol a 
reason why the defendant should 
not have had the bevetit of a 
Grand Jury. The general senu- 
ments delivered in Parliament, in 
the public papers, and hy a barris- 
ter, in tie presence of Sir Vicary, 
will, we dare say, prevent, in fu. 
tare, the needless and vexatious 
prosecutions which have called up 
so much the atteniuion of the pub- 
lie. Sir Sainuel Romilly is mak- 
Mg great progr’ss in the improve. 
ment of the crinmal law, and, by 
Perseverance, will-carry his point. 
Lord Stanhope did not succeed 


iW Carrying his bill for liverty of 


conscience, ihrough the house, but 


@ general sentiment prevailed in 


its favour 3 and, in tutures solurers 
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places of worship, different from 
tieir own. Lord Viscount’ Sid- 
mouth gave not ce of a motion ofa 
very tarmidabie nature ; bainely, an 
amendment of the acts, the Ist of 
Willar and Mary and the 19th of 
George the Third We Lope that 
he will steer clear of impairing the 
liberty of conscience, imperfectly 
as it is enjoyed in this country 5 
and we dou'i not that the eyes of 
many will be «pen to the tendens 
cy of this motion, Much’ differs 
ence of opinion Las prevailed bee 
tween the growers of barley. and! 
the growers of sugar; but tbe dis. 
uliauion ot the latter will probably: 
conunue; and, surcly, if we are 
ebliged to import corn from: fos: 
reign nations, our londs ought not 
to be emp'oyed tor the stil, when 
the colonies can fill it to so much 
greater advantage. A committee 
has been appointed for considering 
the mode of transferring part of 
vur eastern population, for’ the 
purpose of free labour in the West 
Indies. We trust that it will be 
upon its guard against another spee 
cies of slavery, Mr. Horner gave 
notice of a motion on the Bullion 
report, which will occasion a-v 
great and interesting debate. The 
message for the relief of the diss 
tresses in Portugal, was cordially 
received, and the legislature Coffe 
curred in a vote for a hundred 
thousand pounds, @ vote i 
wei receive the approbation’ of 
every iriend of humanity. 


will not be compelled te go to 
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T811, March 14, at Euston- 
Fatt, Suffolk, aged 75, the DUKE 
OF GRAFTON. This avbleman, 
dtining the better years of an ex- 
tended life, maintained @ charac- 





ter so exemplary that be had te 
oceasion to look back for reputa, 
tion tothe origin of his pry 
The weaiih and nobility of 

first Duke was, indeed, not the 
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reward of merit, having been be- 
stowed on him when achild. He 
was one of the sons of Charles the 
Second. His mother was Mrs; 
Palmer, whom Charles is said to 
have seduced unmediately on his 
arrival in London, while the out. 
witted Presbyterians were blessing 
themselves for having restored a 
praying king, whom the Episco. 
palians were preparing, in their 
Liturgy, to call most religious. 

This profligate monarch solaced 
the dishonour of the husband by 
the grant of an earldom, and 
created the wife Duchess of Cleve- 
land. She was, according to 
Burnett, “a woman of great beau. 
ty, but most enormously vicious 
and ravenous ; foolish, but impc- 
rious ; very uneasy to the king, 
and always carrying on intrigues 
with other men, while yet she 
pretended to be jealous of him.” 
O. T. Fol. i. 94. 

The first Duke of Grafton, how. 
ever, appears to have acted in 
political life, in a better manner 
than might have been expected 
from such an origin. The histo. 
rian, just quoted, who was no 
flatterer, describes him as ‘* a 
gallant but ‘rough man,” and 
adds, that the desertion of ** Lord 
Churchill and the Duke of Graf. 
ton” was * the last and most con. 
founding stroke”? to James. ** The 
Kiag took notice of somewhat in 
the Duke’s behavieur that looked 
facfious : and he said he was sure 
he could not pretend to act upon 

rinciples of conscience; for he 

ad been so ill-bred, that as he 
knew little of religion so he re. 
garded it less. But he answered 
the King that, though he had little 
Conscience yet he was of a party 
that had conscience” (Id. i. 791,). 
‘Pais gobleman was killed in 1690, 
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at the age of 27, while fighting for 
the Revolution Government, at 
the siege of Cork. 

‘The second Duke of Grafton is 
represented to have supported 
Whig principles, but makes no ap. 
pearance in the polhucal history 
of his time, except that he was 
one of the Viceroys of Ireland, 

Augustus Henry F[ilsroy, the 


third Duke, was borin in 

He was first educated o! apton 
School, then under t. tthe 
Rev. Dr. Newcombe. fi nce 
he removed to St. Pelers « 10 


Cambridge, where he completed 
a very liberal education, though 
he does not appear « have taken 
any degree. tn 1756, he was 
appointed Lord of the Bodchamber 
to the present King, then Prince 
of Wales. ‘The same year, he 
marriccd his first Duchcss, who 
thus became a sacrifice to an ame 
bition not singular in high life, if 
the story be true that she was pre. 
viously attached to the nobleman 
whom she married immediately 
afier the Duke’s divoice. In 
1757, the subject of this Obituary 
succeeded io the Dukedom on the 
death of his grandfather. In 1765, 
he became principal Secretary of 
State, and from 1700 to 1770 
First Lord of the Treasury and 
Prime Minister, in which charace 
ter he incurred the severe animads 
versions of the able, but still une 
known, Junius. 

During the Duke’s Premiership, 
in 1768, he was chosen Chancele 
lor of the University of Cambridge, 
and took an early opportunity of 
paying a tribute to Genius, without 
a stateman’s usual regard to | er 
tical considerations. ‘** The Duke 
of Grafton,” says Mr. Wakefield, 
(Gray, p. 155,) ** with a disin- 
terestedness and magnanimity, not 


<a lthatsae RAN arta eS 
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ea athearelie aM” Nay nL 
$ Pte ll Sighan. As 


¢ften found in courts, conferred on 
Mr. Gray, without any solicitation, 
the professorship of Modern i1is- 
tovy.’ The Poet aderned the Zn- 
stallation with an Ode, too well 
known to requiré any quotauious. 
Nor did the new Chanceilor dis. 
honour the choice of his Alma 
Mater. He filled the station with 
dignity, and communicated to his 
University much of his own liber. 
ality of sentiment, It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the choice 
of the Dukeof Grafton,in 1768, dis. 
played the preponderance of politi. 
ca/over moral considerations insuch 
elections. The Duke had indeed, 
alre dy, performed what a moral- 


ist calls one of the greatest acts of 


virtue; he had ** stopped short 
in the down. hill path of perdition.” 
His wanderings in that path amidst 
the snares of rank and fortune, 
it would be equally foolish and 
malignant to detail. He had the 
magnanimity, as we shall soon find, 
to become on this subject his own 
censor. 

In 1769, the Duke of Grafton 
was dignified with the order of the 
Garter. The same year, being 
divorced from his first Duchess, 
he married the Lady who has sur. 
vived him, and by whom he had a 
large family. He resigned the post 
of first Lord of the Treasury to Lord 
North in 1770, but returned to of- 
fice, the next year, as Lerd Privy 
Seal,influenced, as Mr.Belsham re- 
lates, (Fun. Serm.)on good authori- 
ty, “ by the hope that he might 

prevent the quarrel with America 

m being carried to extremities. 
But when he discovered that in 
®pposition to his earnest remon- 
Strantes, government resisted all 
concihation, were determined upon 
coefcive measures, and would pay 
Re regard’ to the petition brought 
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over by Mr. Penn, in 1775, whic 
was emphatically called the Oliv 
Brauch, he finally withdrew from 
that administiation, and having, in 
\ private audience, explained to 
the monarch his views of the state 
and dangers of the country, if the 
present measures were pursued, he 
became a temperate, but firm op- 
ponent of the ministry which lost 
America. In the year 1782, the 
Duke of Grafton accepted the of. 
fice of Privy Seal, under the ad. 
ministrauon of Lord Rockingham, 
and retained his situation after the 
death of that truly patriotic noble. 
man, and the resignation of Mr. 
Fox. Upon the accession of the co. 
alition ministry in 1783, he resign. 
ed his office, and never afterwards 
resumed his seat in the cabinet,” 
Mr. Belsham considers this pe- 
riod of retirement from public life 
as probably the time when “ this 
venerable nobleman began to cone 
secrate his leisure hours to the 
study of the scriptures.”? An ear 
lier period may perhaps be assign. 
ed. It is said, on the authorit 
of another of the late Duke's 
friends, that he declined the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, customarily 
offered to a Chancellor, on his elec. 
tion, because he even then scrupled 
the required subscription. Howe 
ever that may be, his inquiries, 
prompted by what he had observed 
in the noménailly Christian world, 
led him * to the solemn and deli- 
berate conclusion, that the Father 
only is God; and thathe alone is 
the proper object of religious wor- 
ship.” Mr. Belsham, to whom 
we have been, and shall be further 
indebted on this subject, goes on 
to describe the, consistency with 
which the Duke now followed his 
convictions. He. cotresponded 
encrable. Lindsey, and 
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became a regular : tie dant on 
public worship im his chupo, a 
circumstance strangely overloune: 
by a Journalist, (Mon. Mas, 3) 
243,) who attributrs to tic lat 
Duke a pamphlet, from which ve 
makes large inapplic ole quotas 
tions. Every one who has ‘ead 
Apeleutherus, must know that 1 
depreciates public worship, and 
recommends solitary. rather (han 
social religion, fo Mr. 1’s sere 
mon we also owe the following 
interesting extract, from ** a small 
collection of papers, printed tor 
the Duke’s family, and a few 
friends,” to which we have already 
Huded. 
* Let not, any of my friends, my ac- 
-quaintance, of, If | may be allowed, the 
world «n generaly 'magine that I could 
presume to embrace a form of public 
worship, differing essentially from that 
of the church in which I was bred, 
without mvtives considered to be sufh- 
cient to justify my conduct. I am 
aware of all the responsibility which fulls 
upon me, op my OWN account, a> wel! as 
on that of others. And, if I had dune 
this hastily, through levicy, or without 
that consideration and ample investiga- 
tion which so awful a decision requires, 
or without 4 tull persuasion that many 
anscriptural doctrines and errors were 
Aontained and niaintained, in the ar- 
ticles, &c, of that church, I should, in- 
deed stand chargeable with a very high 
offence. 


“* But, as I can solemnly aver, that 

I have acted from the sncere conviction 
of my own mind, I flatter myself that I 
shall stand acquitted, at least, in the 
estimation of ¢ to whom I am best 
-known, That the responsibility I have 
taken on myself weighs often on my 
mind, and is mized with no sinall de- 
ee of alarm, I will not pretend to deny. 
“Dall, when I e what I do feel, 
a@ith-what | should have suffered, had 
I acted inst the conviction of my 
and heart, in @ point so essential 
my duty to God and man, I finda 
‘“omfort and relief, which the whole 
@torld could not, in the other case, have 


to me, 
have daily to lament, 


“© However 


sorr »w, shoe] tamed not my thoughy 
more serious!y ‘© Felig.on, and parueye 
larly to all che related io that of Ch 
untl TE hd tos many of the beg 
d.ys of y if on the pu. suis of every 
senseless diss parlor ©! the Gmes. orig 
au nduixence of tne tash.onable vice 
of the ae. 

** Happy shall kb be, if by any thing 
which has fiiien from, 01 my fail from 
me, 1 should be instr mental in sous. 
ing others °o an eather trachment to 
the pure tel gion of the gospel, and to 
remember their Creator in the davs of 
their your, while the evil duys come 
no, nor the years drsw nigh, when 
they shall say they hae né pleasure in 
them. Although a thorouch change of 
d sposition and of conduct hes brought 
an inexpressible comfort to my 
mind, yet let no one imagine that I 
po-sess the same confidence which,I 
know I should have felt, could I have 
viewed the days of my youth, even 
with as little reproach as I trust I have 
passed my later years. Of this one 
truth, however, let all young persons 
rest assured, that -f they are reasonably 
satisfied with themselves as they are, 
they would become infinitely more tnily 
happy, by drawing from the pyecepts 
of the gospel the rule for their conduct 
through] fe. And may declare that 
in an advanced age, [ am now enjoying 
so much more solid comfort, by trust 
ing tothe mercy ot God through the 
gospel of his 5on, than I ever did in 
the days of my follies. Nor would I 
exch:.nge it for any condition of youth, 
wealth, or worldly joys, accompani 
by a vicicus course. ; 

‘* My intercourse with the world rais- 
ed in me a suspicion, which the obset- 
vation of every day confirmed, that 
persons, in the more elevated ranks of li 
especially, had litele or no_ belief un, the 
truths of the Christian religion, This 
suspicion increased my desite to examine 
With unprejudiced atrention the prince 
ples on which the rroth of Christianity 
Was said to be founded. From the ea 
mination I saw abundant reason to cOR- 
clude, that the Christian religion was pre 
mulgated to mankind by a pef.on seme 
by, and acting uncer, the authority of 
the Supreme Creator and Preserver 
the universe. It was also apparent {0 
me, that this religion had been corrupt 
ed from very early times by variow 
mcans, and that these corruptions being 


heartfelt mistaken for cssgntial pasta of it, 
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my opinion been the cause of rendering 
the whole religion incredible to many 
men of sefise, who, on due examination, 
would soon have discovered that Chris- 
tianity stodd on solid gtound, and that 
the'corruptions ‘of it aldne formed the 
weak part which’ was exposed to the 
méckery and assault Of every rash anil 
ing unbeliever.” — 

“It dppedrs from the remarks of 
Mz. Belshain, which, follow. this 
extract, that the Duke’s secession 
from. the national church, was 
etitirely Upon the Uniterian ques. 
tion, as it 1, understood to com. 
prehend the doctrine of the Divine 
placability. He had no “ disap. 
ptobation of religious establish- 
ments as such, for of those under a 
liberal constitution he approved.” 
“* He Was well satisfied” with * the 
episcopal form of church.govern. 
ment,’ aud ta “ the form of 
worship prescribed by the liturgy 
firmly attached.” This secession 
he riiintained' with perfect good. 
will, towards those from whom he 
separated. ‘* Having himself ex- 
perienéed the benefit of free in. 
qdiry, he was desirous that the 
same privilege should be extended 
to others without any restriction.” 
“The coniluct of this respec. 
table nobleman, uniformly cor. 
responded with his protession, and 
reflected lustre upon his principles. 
Cheerful, instructive, and unas. 
yng in conversation, he never 
truded the subject of religion. 
—But Where hecould use freedom, 
and Knew thiit the subjéct would 
Ot be unwelcome, especially of 
late years, his favorite theme was 
religion ; and of religious topics, 
that Upon which he most delighted 
t@ Insist, was the infinite mercy 
of God as revealed in the gospel.” 
*“ He oe concurred if, and 
to temperate 
Srerereeed ae 

of tri 
and virtue; and his’ tuniGtence ‘upon 
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extraordinary occasions, and especially 
to some distinguished persons whom .he 


regarded as the victims of bigotry and 
intolerance, was worthy of the splen- 
dour of his rank and fortune. His 
charity to the poor was extensive and’ 
unostentatious, and he was pleased to 
employ those as almoners of his bounty, 
who were best qualified to select proper 
and desetving objects, and to apply it in 
the most judicious manner. In every 
relation of life, he was just, kind and 
exemplary. The sum and substance of 
his religion, was love to God, and bene- 
volence to man.” 

It was worthy of the Duke, of 
Grafton’s attachmeut to religtous 
inquiry, that he should employ a 
part of his ample fortune in facili- 
tating the study, of the scriptures, 
With this view, he proposed to 
printin England, at his own ex. 
pense, an edition of Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament. He afterwards, 
in correspondence with the learned | 
professor, determined to have an 
edition printed under Ais inspec. 
tion, on paper sent by the Duke 
from England. Many, of, the 
copies he distributed gratis, and 


sold the remainder, at alow price, 


to ministers of, avy, denominas 
tion who applied for. them. ‘This 
service to biblical students, has 
been justly appreciated by theo. 
logians of different sentiments, 
‘Though the Duke of Grafton 
had scarcely appeared in political 
life, since 1783, yet his sense of 
the impolicy of the war with), 
France, and of its probable evil 
consequences, determined him, 
in 1797, to support an Address to_ 
the King on the State of the nation, | 
proposed by the late Duke of | 
Bedford. In the Duke of Grafton’s 
speech on that occasion, (which is | 
preserved in Debrett’s Debates, 
lii. 199,) he declares his opinion, — 
that ** a ¢emperate parliamentary 
reform,” is a measure, without 
which the constitution will slip. 
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trom under us,’ and maintains, 
alter Lord Bacon, * that every 
human lubric, or establishment, 
was subject to that de Cit) und Core 
ruption, which lapse of ume 
would necessarily pro iuce.” 

ln the following solemn and 
: the Duke closed 
his } aribame hnigry life, lor he does 
het appear afterwards to have ate 
tended the Hous of Peers s— 

** As to myself, | solemnly protest, 
that no consideration that the world 
can offer would stand in competition 
with the conifort I feel, that, so far from 
having abetted the pernicious counsels 
which have brought on the downfall of 
the empire, I have, to the best of my 
little ability, endeavoured by every con- 
stitutional means to prevent them. 

* Thus, have I diecharged my duty to 
the king, to my country, aud to my- 
self; for | was early persuaded that a 
perseverance in these pernicious mea- 
sures would endanger the crown itsclf, 
injure or overthrow the constitution. I 
would leave every man without excuse, 
who, foreseeing the gathering storm, 
cid not exert himself to avert the dread- 
ful consequences 

* Before | retire, to fortify my mind 
against the calamities which ace fast 
approach ng, and to prepare my family 
for that which they will probab'y have 
to undergo, I shall think it to be a duty 
incumbent on me to lay, before my sov- 
ereign, the reasons of my conduct; flat- 
tering myself that I shall be allowed that 
gracious hearing, which his majesty has 
so often given, formerly, to one, from 
whose tongue, he never beard but the 
dictates of the heart, as sincerely as 


they are now delivered to your lord- 
ships.” 


Hieching manner 


, 


The Duke survived this address 
nearly fourteen years. During 
the two last years, “ bis health 
had been declining,” and he died, 
alter an iilness of some weeks. 

This nobleman does pot appear 
to have published any thing with 
his name, but a pamphlet has 
been generally ascribed to him, 
entitled ** ilints, Submitted to 
the Serious Attention of the Cler. 
By, &c. bya Layman. 1789.” 
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Since receiving from a friced the 
above Obituary of the Duke of Gaap- 
Ton, we have been tasoured with the 
following letter, from a gentleman, in 
his Grace’s confidence, to another cen- 
tleman, who had the happ ness of en- 
joying the triendship of this ilastnous 
man. After expressing hrs sitisfaction 
on hearing that some public notice 
would be taken of the unjustifiable 
ascription of a pamphlet of a deistical 
tendency, (Apeleutherus) by an anony- 
mous pen, in the Monthly Magazine, 
to the Duke, the writer proceeds,— 
“1 wish thit my pen were able to 
do justice tc the worth and excellence 
of the Duke of Grafton’s eharacter, 
The pomt of view in which I think it 
is to be seen to the most advantage is, 
when he exercised his manly resolution 
in shaking off those habits of lite, 
which, in his intercourse with the great 
and fashionable world, he had early 
contracted, and too much indulged in, 
Hle was a rare mstance of a person in 
hich life, who had entered mto the dis- 
sipated scenes of it, and shared in many 
ot those follies and viees, which are too 
common in that station, and at that 
period; who had nothing to reclaim 
hin from this course, but his own good 
sense and serious reflections; which 
brought him to the exercise of his reae 
son, a sense of duty, and the directions 
of his better judgment. With these 
helps he applied himself to the study 
of the scriptures, without any bias upon 
his mind, which might lead him to put 
a forced construction upon their mean- 
ime; but, taking the plain sense which 
the words would bear, he became cone 
vinced of the truth, importance, and 
reasonableness ot the doctrines which : 
they taught, and of the divine autho- 
lity Which urged them upon the atten 
tion of mankind. The fruit of this 
conviction piodueed a new era in his 








life. He had acted the part of a true 3 
protestant, by interpreting the scrip: ¥ 
tujes according to his own best judge 
nent; he thenceforward performed that b 


of a good Christian, by communicating 
to his children and family, those * 5¢ 
rious Reflections” which had led to this 
conclusion, and had produced such § 
change in his life and conduct. ** Hop- 


ing, as he says, that “ these may fe : 
mind them of the true and honest sem j 
timents of ther tather, at different 4 
times, in his better days ; and that they , 
may accustom theniselves thereby d 


improve their lives n.ore and mos 
every day | y a study of the Scripture 


ra aie 








This Tract, entitled “Serious Reflec- 
tions, by a Rational Christian,’’ was 
printed, but not pu lished. Six copies 
of it were given to caeh of his chiidren, 
and a few to some particular friends, 
They will be a bequest to his children 
of more value, and a greater blessing 
than any thing he could leave bebind 
him. And if ever they be permitted to 
be made public, they will be of as creat 
advantage to the werld, as they are to 
his own family. As he cl; imed the 
right of private judement for himself, 
he was ready to grant it to others. In 
order to disseminate these tiberal and 
Christian principles, he published 
(without his name to it) a small gdition 
of Mr. & Locke’s Letter on Voleration,”’ 
by which that invaluable treaiise is be 
come accessivle to those who are net pn 
possession of the lareet works of that 
author, in Which it is included. Tis 
firm belief in the truths of Christianity 
produced a practice suitable to such ia 
persuasion, A snecere and rational 
fense of religion, end its duties, had 
an influence on all his actions, and 
shewed itscif in his public example and 
private conduct. ble had such a regard 
for social worship as never to neg- 
lect the public exercise of it, when his 
health permitted him. {le was a con- 
stant Ovserver of family-prayer, and on 
every Sunday evening, whatever com- 
pany Was tn the house, they were ex- 
pected to attend to his reading some 
ScrMON, OF religious discourse, which he 
had previously selected for that pur- 
Pose; of these | was a Witness to, these 
last twenty years Tie sufiered much 
fem the rheumatism for the last two 
years of his lite, but no pain, however 
great, could make him utter an impa- 
tent complaint, or a murmur aguinst 
the dispensations of Providence. It 
served a better purpose, by preparing 
his mind, as a warning to hi; , of the 
awful event which he saw approaching. 
His bodily powers declined gradi ally, 
but his Strength of mind remained in 
ful! Vigour; Mis intellects and memory 
Were un mpaired to the last. ie was 
composed and collected, always sensible 
of his failings and acknowled: ing them; 
expressing his own unworthiness of the 
Cast of God's fa:ours, but never relin- 
qshing the hope of immortality which 
hadgiven him through Jesus ( hrist. 
eaten | he humbly and earnestly 
te ian a held fast to the end. 
ena an Pg: gee! m prayer with 
~ the family, and as often 

i peel prayers to God for 
a most affectionate leave 
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of the Duchess, and of hi, childven, and 
of those who were in the house; anda 
few days atier, when uature was quite 
spent, le expied without a groan, dying 
in peace W ih the worl ', his faniudy ,and 


with God,’ 


Further particulars f ike REV. i. 
DAVIS.—- | Vid. p. 188. ] 

‘This truly amiable man, thou ty, quali - 
fied by his respectable taleuts and literary 
acquirements for some more public and 
honourable station, spent the preatest 
part o! his life in humble and obscure 
situations, which are not always very 
tavourable to intellectual and moral im- 
provement, being in general unconnected 
with strony incitements te industry and 
application, and wanting in iumediate 
checks on indolence and neglect. In 
classical attainments Mr. Davis was ace 
knowledsed to excel: he regi the Greek 
and Roman Classics with critical exact- 
ness, as appears from hts notes in manu- 
script. iy compositions were marked 
for strength of thought, perspecuity of 
arranyement, vigour and often elegance 
of cxpression. As a man, he was all bee 
nignity and love ; possessing a cultivated 
mind, and a most benevolent heart, he 
considered ali mankind as his brethren, 
without distinction of country, coiour, 
sect, or party. ‘lo say that he had no im- 
perfections would be, what cannot be 
said of any human character, and that 
the failings of a man of his profession and 
sentiments should be misrepresented and 
exaggerated is what might be naturally 
expected. Of him it may be said with 
the most exact correctness, that he lived 
contented and died resigned. 

It is but proper wo observe that he 
was deeply attected ty the unco: mon 
kindness and otiention shewn hum du- 
ring the whole of his illness by the prin- 
copal icembers of bis congregation. 

In the following extract from an excel- 
lent sermon, delivered at Evesham on 
occasion of his death on 13th of January, 
1811, by the Rev. Dr. Loulmin, will be 
jound a short account of his life and death. 

“ The occasion on which I address 
you, my Chrisuan friends, brings these 
reflections and exhortations* home to 


* Thesubject of the Discourse addres - 
sed to the congregation was the “ Per- 
manence of Christianity,” from Rev. 
xiv. 6. * And | saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel, to preach unto them 
that dweli on the earth.” ‘The intro- 
duction was a review ot the existence of 
Christianity, through past ages, from its 









bdiab 4 DOhirvary. 
‘ wn cee 1 bosom I e re- 
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ri val of an able and f iful advocate 

for Christian truth and virtue. These 

ex , t iry on the 
f ne lr is to supply. the 
‘ i ruct s by 


ures ; a ‘iberal activity and 

geal navy diet 
** It 1s not proper to r 
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virtues and memory. Example speaks 
to our ree | ection al i our ic ‘Li rs, if 
instructs and and aniniates, when they 


who di-plaved it befo: 


pe ‘ee aT! No 
i} ul cyes are ni 
more. 


Our worthy frend was born 
at Goytre, néar Lampeter, Cardiganshire, 
of pious and reputable parents on the 
2310 October, 1756. He received his 
¢ vssical learning partly under an Uncle, 
the Rev. Joshu Sih nas, a bapri-t minis- 
ter, at Leominster, and partly under 
Mr. Esquire, at Hi reford, but principally 
under his brother the Rev. David Davis, 
of Castle-Mowel, Cardiganshire, a gen- 
tleman whose name as a minister and an 
instructor of youth is well known in the 
er gt and in different parts of Fng- 
and. He went through a course of 
academical ¥ es, at Daventry, in the 
seininary under the direction of the late 
Rev Mr. Robins’ and the Rev, Afr. 
Belsham, suctessively: for both of whom 
he always retained the hiche-t veneration. 
He often spoke with admiration of the 
intpartia‘icy with” which the latter was 
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irst promulgation ‘to the present day. 
This it was observed, affords giound for 
the charactct ascfibed to it in the text, 
as the“*evctTasting gospel :” a character, 
if was shewn fully ustiffed by the con- 
tinwance of its eXisterce, by the perma- 
hence of its authority and efficacy, and 
by the perpetuity of ‘ies cffeets, extend- 
ing into another ‘and  etéfnal’ world. 
The Mustration of these pone? led ‘to 
che fillowing reflections —Whiat 4 pléas- 


ing And sublime pri pect haved we td Ser * 


deainst the dntertairry and feeeapiiey of 
*sll*human things! © Phat the consola- 
tions ofthis truth are particaliely cheer. 
ing*uticer the circu’? stantes hat appear 
unfavourable to the interests « f truth and 
pitty. ND At the end of this head of 


app l.cation;y was introdtted thé Mettoir 
and the address connect: d Withit, “An 
xhortation to adhere 5 the ‘ahh “ahd 
< . 
tactice “of ‘the gospel, Concluded the 
a ‘ourse. 


, 


acv. B. Daves. 


happi y disposed under éveé 





accustomed to state the AT QUMeENES pre 
and com, in his lectures. on contro. 
versial subjects. It was a proof of the 
opinion entertained by his tutors of his 
abilities and acquirements, that at the 
expiration of his academical course, they 
strongly recommended him to be chosen 
classical and mathematical tutor for the 
Presbyterian academy at Caermacthen, 
then under the direction of the Rey, 
ob. Gentleman. . Mr. Davis, from that 
natural modesty and diffidence for which 
he was always remarkable, hesitated for 
some time on accepting a situation which 
he considered as of great importance. 
When, at the importunityof Mr. Belsham 
and other intelligent friends, he entered 
upon it, he discharged the duties of it 
with credit to himself and advantage, to 
the students, who always spoke of him 
in the highest terms of respect and affec- 
tion. 

“ He continued in this post, till the 
seminary was removed to Swansea. 
After this he resided some short time 
at Carnarvon; from whence he went 
to Liverpool, to fill the post of private 
tutor, in the family of the Rev. Mr. Yates 
His next settlement was in the capacity 
vf the minister at Walsall.  After,a 
short stay there he was invited to be 
pastor of this congregation about the 
year 1990, or F791. This character he 
sustained here about twenty years. 

** Thad but a slight aequaintance wi 
the good man, in whose place I now 
stand, but it is with great Seautie, 
on a testimony, the candour and verach 
of which is not to be doubted, I am ap 
thorised to describe him, as,a man w 
understanding was strong ; whose taste 
was truly correct; whose dispositions 
were most amiable, and whosé conduct 
towards all men was upright and bencyo 
lent. The principal traits of his charac 
ter were extensive and warm beo 
Tenge, an inoffensiveness of dong tt, 3 
readiness at ajf times, and to th os of 
h*s power, ‘to befriend the afflicted 5 
dour, mildness of tenper, anda mice 
seldom siirpasséd. “Hg was diffide 
most to an extrcme, contente in 
situation, never complaining, 

yer ANIME, 
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circumstance, to elve a favourable 
under a firm and lively conviction oO 
v " ' &'. > ° 
benevolence and wisdom, of God : 


benevolence atid mercy ef God, were 


often the subjects, of his con espn 
and the great sources of his Hope, 
his Jast il!tiess 
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« From the commencement of it, he 
Yeoked forward with great Cor mpos ure 
and cheerfulness to his dissolution, as the 
inevitable termination; solicitous on ly 
for the st up P yo his p: ulpit, and tha, the 
wacancy, Wa'ch vas deat nweuld occasion, 
might bs filled up by a successor in 2 
gtrr Gost sense of che word, an Uniteria 
aud a serious, active, and zealous man 
ip the duties of bis ministry. He sup- 
ported husrapid deciine with perf: "ct equa 
pimity,"), whiist hisstren th admitted, 
with cheerluine.s, often expres ing him- 
sclt with elevation of languags and emo- 
tions of joy to those around him, on the 
goodne:s of God m rath had no terrors 
to him; he daily expected ic with a 
peculiar calmness a: id erenity of mind, 
and looked forward to it, without any 
dism y, as introductory to a happy rest 

and «‘orieus resurrection: with a joyiul 
éx ectation, thou -h under a humble con- 
sclousne,$ Of Maly imperiections, of 
bein} “admitted to the habitations of the 
just. 

“Ip the prospect of this end, a worthy 
felative, w Oo Enew. him from his earliest 

¢aip wrote this, ¢ when he goes he may 

fist to have lived the most innocent, 
“Gohtght ed apd happy life of any in his 
vi . Like the free and independent 

yf of the air, he, withovt murmur, 
“received the gifts of his father and sang 
his praise in ong. continued anthem of 
“Biatitude, cohtentment, enevolence, 
4 love.” 
Ye, my Christian frietids, Ai a num- 


ks oly oe en and observe bir! vir- 
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neinber ith aff 
spect. Ye vis mT to 7 
his he tig mat AMstructive 


Olirses, * , remem ce of 
‘ay eh Mabincar ot i 


heey hearts! may 

a niin: } ‘ boa ike the 7 yoice . 

re aking fro gm, the fare oe 

bars zeal; and inVigo- 

¢ ewnaet " nob “conviction of ipbe im. 

rtahct! o e ‘truth, your efforts to 
it. 


Object; Which chicy” interested 


"his Hittid) in‘his I. lif s 
ony PAY for" which he, had am 


a Ho 


advocate thight be er 
Oar oe ee 
Te Arse 


i€ not be 


« th t 
om this ‘baliidertion’® aon ‘ly 
ed: 'Tto “thee thed his” views, and to 
thes Bes?’ vours: to her that 
Cust ii ar t 
~ did oP Be Bour i may ON teh ie 
Christian Professor,” a8 Well as with the 


minister, is deposited , ma some 
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respects, the treasure of the everlasting 
gospel, to be guarded, improved, and per- 
petuated. It demands from you, aye 
me to say, as you would answer for the 
use of so invaluable a deposit, your united 
efforts to preserve and advance the cause 
of scriptural Christianity. But need J 
say ‘his? your own pious reflections, your 
own judicious discernment admonish you 
that the gospel, that important gift of 
truth and grace from heaven, demands 
from you all the virtues of the Christian 
character to display it. excellence by yeur 
caamples. It demands your testimony 
to it, by your regular and devout wor- 
ship of God in the house of prayer, on 
pure Christian principles. It demands 
your candour, your friendship, your 

generosity to him whom ye shall choose 
to preach to you the words of everlasting 
twuth. It demands from you by your in- 
structions and examples to inspire the 
minds of your children with a conviction 
of its inestimable worth and importance ; 
and with a holy zeal to maintain the 
profession of pure Christianity, when 
your works of faith and labours of love 
shall cease in the grave. 

“ Fulfil these sacred obligations, afd 
we may anticipate the happy effects in 
the revival of this congregation, in the 
future increase of it; numbers, in the 
establishment of your faith, virtue, and 
hope; in the Christian character, in the 
future immortal felicity of one and ario- 
ther, who shall hereafter be born here 
to truth, God, and heaven,” D. 

Cesentiry’ April 15th, 1811. 


1811, Feb. 1, JOHN HUR. 
FORD, "Esq. of Haley, Worces- 
bershare + ; lately, of Foleshill, near 
Coventry, on a visit to his son, m 
Birmingham, ‘© He weht from 
‘home, apparently as well as ustal: 
he, went from homie. to return 
‘thither no more! He knew not, 
Aor were his friends apprehensive, 
that the. day of his death was yp 
near’”* He was a gentleman of 
an enlightened mind, Well-in- 
formed on ‘subjects of religiols 
inguiry ;_ a Christian on” convite 
tion; a protestant dissenter 
libe #4 principles ; ; @ warm: friend 








* See Ca pen’ ‘er’s Tih] aie Sitios 
on “ Ignorance of ‘the Day “of "bs 
Death,” at Stourbridge, “Feb. 14, 1813, 
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to civil and religious liberty: of 
a very benevolent heart, a man ot 
strict integrity ; the cordial triend ; 
in domesuc lite, aff-ctionate and 
valuable, as the husband and tather, 
taking on himself Che lierary edu. 
cation ot his sons s ath CN implary 
proiessor of Ch islianily 5 and, 
under the impresstons of gceauine 
prety, an honourable menuea to 
the religious socicues, to which, 
i) ditierent perio is of fits be 5 ac 
belonged : uniform and | rit 
his attendance on public worship, 
and actively zealous 1 their cou- 
cerns. lie was the younger son 
of Mr. Hlurford, a native of ‘Viver- 
ton, in Devon, but many years a 
respectable c wieinerchant, in Lon 


‘ 


don, well known for his vigorous 
and patriotic exertions, for the jn. 
terests of the city and the liberties 
of his country. The genieman, to 
whose memory the estecim and 
gratitude of friendship dictate this 
tribute of respect, resided some 
years ago at Upton.on-Severn, 
and in the city of Gloucester. In 
the former place, Lis name must 
be recorded tor his philanthropic 
services in Yavour of the Severn 
HuMAWE Society, which ori. 
ginated with him and owed its 
formation to his active efforts, 
Dunng his residence in that city, 
happened the Ricts at Birming. 
ham ; a disgrace to the wra and 
to the nations Mr. turford, 
though he did not agree in judg- 
ment on some doctrinal points 
with the tlustrious sufferer in the 
outrages of the day, was one of 
the most ready to express his sense 
of the great loss sustained by him, 
and of the distinguished merits of 
Dr. Priestley: a name, on the 
mentionofwhich, the Abbe Raynal 
told a merchant of Bristol, for. 
eigners respecttully pullud off their 
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hats. 
address 
from the congregation of } 


Mr. liurford drew UP ap 


of condolence to him 
’ 


cCstant 
dissenters with which he was con. 
nected, on that occasion, Tt hap 
pened, however, not to gbe sents 
but is subjoined to this memoir a 
a proot of the liberality of Mr, 
Hurtord’s spirit and sentiments, 
. pe 
“A Letter of Condolence from the 
or clety yf Protestant Dissent rs who As 
semble for the Purposes of Public Wor. 
ship, at the Chapel in Barton Street, 
Gloucester, to the Rev. Dr. Priestley, 
‘¢ Rey. Sir, 
** Neither inciulterence to the cause of 
religious and civil liberty. or the interest 
of the dissenters, mor the want of sens 
sib lity to you as a man, a philosopher, 
anda Christian, occasioned our not ade 
dressing you before ; it has been delaye 
ed to the present time, on a count of ihe 
absence of several persons of our society. 
“We sincerely sympathise with you 
in all your afflictions, your personal 
danger, the distress of your family, the 
loss of your property, and your separation 
fiom you Fichds But our concern ts 
not confined to you; we sensibly feel 
tle late shocking outrages at Birming- 
ham, as an alarming blow given bya 
lawless banditti to the liberty and pro 
perty of Englishmen at large; and we 
pity from ou: hearts the feclings of all the 
candid and liberal in the establishment, 
who must blush to think that these out- 
rages were perpetrated under a pretence 
of serving the cause of the church, whose 
members, we think, should, as a body, 
have publicly disowned their approbation 
ofthem. We are sensible that not only 
religion, and civil and religious liberty 
have suffered in your person, but ¢ 
philosophy and literature have, by the 
temporary cessation of your labours, 
the ioss of your books and valuable 4p 
paratus, received an injury which © 
whole world of science must concur @ 
long feeling and deeply regretting. 1 
short, we consider the insult offered t® 
the cause of liberty, thé dishonour don® 
to Christianity in general and protestant 
ism in particular, and the shame ito 
which we, as a nation, are sunk by 4 
savage ignorance, bigotry, and persecus 
tion, as fixing an indelible stain on ” 


annals of our country. In the midst 
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sheee melancholy ond trying scenes, we 
cannot, sir, but creatly admure the very 
different spirit which you have discover- 
ec. The calmnesswith which you have 
taken the spoiling of your goods; the ob- 
loquy cast upon your character; and what 
a wise and good man conside:s as the 
ereatest misfortune of all, the injury done 
to, what appears to you. the cause of 
truth: this, religion alone could have 
inspired, while the fortitude with which 
it isaccompanied, proves that it did not 
arise from pusilanimity on the one hend, 
nor insensibility on the other, but from 
integrity of heart, and the firmest per- 
suasion of the truth of the principles you 
maintain, And, though some in this so- 
ciety do not embrace all your religious 
tenets, yet all sincerely unite in admiring 
the zeal, calmness, fortitude, picty, and 
charity to your enemies, which are so 
eminently conspicuous in your character, 
and which clearly evince how power- 
fully the influences of Christianity are 
felt in your breast. 

“ Sensible then, as we are, of our obl:- 
¥ations to you, for your past unwearied 
and unremitting exertions to enlarge our 
notions of civil and religious liberty, and 
to promote a spirit of tree enquiry, we 
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cannot but ardently wish that you may 
b enabled to persevere in your useful la- 
bours; and in this wish the younger part 
of our society desire more particularly 
to unite. 

* And we heartily pray that your health 
and stren:th, your spirits and fortitude 
may be preserved; that the Almighty 
may grant you support and consolation 
equal co your trials, and that you may 
long continue to instruct and enlighten 
mankind.” 

Died, in the prime of life, on Mirch 
25, 18481, after a few days’ i'lness, Mr. 
SAMUEL BROMFIiELD, farmer, of 
Fiiskney, leaving a disconsolate widow 
and an only daughter to lament his loss. 
fie was amember of the Unitarian so- 
ciety at Boston, Lincolnshire, and was 
a very worthy, respectable, and pious 
character. The doctrines of One God, 
the Father of all, and of his love to the 
whole human rate, was his soul’s de- 
light ; he had becn instrumental in in- 
troducing these doctrme: into his neigh 
bourhood. He has finished his course 
and is gone, we trust, to his heavenly 
Father, to receive a never-fading crown. 


J.P. 
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_ Uncorrupted Christianity Unpatron- 

ized by the Great.—A Discourse deliver- 

ed at Essex Street Chapel, March 24, 

1811; on the Decease of Augustus 

Henry, Duke of Grafton. By Thomas 
am, 8vo. 

Critical Reflections upon some Impor- 
tant Misrepresentations contained in the 
Unitarian Version of the New Testa- 
ment. By Richard Laurence, LL. D. 
Rector of Mersham, Kent, 8vo. 58. 

A Selection from the Books of Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, and the 
spec Pha, Intended for the Use of 
rs ools and Families By the Rev. B. 

arpenter. 1amo. gs. or 20s. per dozen, 

Ignorance of the Day of our Death. 

Sermon preached at Stourbridge, on 
+a aaa the sudden Removal of Mrs, 
in — Swain, who diced Feb. 14, 1811, 

Th 71st Year. By the same. 8vo. 15. 
of Fane's ° Subscription to Articles 
. Men > in six Letters, addressed to 
Yo ember of the Society for Educating 

ung Men for the Ministry, at Homer- 


gu, Academy. By Robert Winter, D. D. 


A Letter Concerning the two first 


Chapters of Luke, addressed to an Editor 
of the Improved Version, 8vo. pp. 122 

A Defence of the Preservative against 
Unitarianism; including a Vindication 
of the Genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in a second Letter to Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. occasioned by his 
Letters, addressed to the Author, intitled, 
Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gow 
pel. By Danicl Veysie, B.D. Rector 
of Plymtree, Devon, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, 12mo. 6s. 

An Appeal tothe British Nation, on 
the Folly and Criminality of War. By 
Irenzus. 8vo. 

Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gos- 
pel: a View of the Scriptural grounds 
of Unitarianism ; with an Examination 
of all the Expressions in the New Tes 
tament, which are generaly considered 
as supporting opposite Doctrines. 

Lant psn Rg 1 D, The second 
Edition, with alterations. Price 6s. extra 
boards, a 

Observations relating to Religious 
Education ; selected from Miscellaneous 
Observations relating to Education. By 
Joseph Priestley, LL. D. F- R. S. 44. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





fhe Editor has received the packet, containing,— 

For the Widow of the Late Rev. J. Brettell, . «© Th O .@ 
For the Uniterian Fund . . . . - . + « WO 0 

Also, the name of M. H. a subseriber to the Kev. W. Christ.e’s proposed Dig 
sertations on the Prophecy of Daniel. 

As it would, doubtless, be highly gratifying to Mr, Chris: ie to recei-e, in his 
declining age, assurances of the respect and esicem cf the Friends of T uth ia 
this country, the Editor begs leave again to inform his readers that he siali be 
happy to receive the names of such as wish to patronise the labours of this leajued, 
conscientious and pious ud; ocate of rational Christianity. 





The Secretary of the Unirarian Fuwp has received for this Institution the 
following benefaction :— 

The Unitarian ‘society, under the pastoral care of the Kev. Te Howe, Barp- 
reRT, , ee Bee 

We are permitted to add that Mr. Wright hae alrea dy proceeded as fatas 
PiyMovuru, on his Western Missionary Tour ard is about to enter on Cornwall? 
The report of his extended Journey will be laid before “y subscr bers tot 
Unitarian Fund, atter the annus! Sermon, (by the Rav. J. Gronpy, of! 
chester,) on Wednesday, the sth ofJune’: the substance of it will be ferwat 
given in an carly No, of this work, =~ 

. ’ —_———_—- 

The information for Mr. Lyons’s Welsh missionary tour, from Mr. . Wallace, 
was received ; and shall be communicated, as dcsit#a. 


Several Communications arrived too late for insertion. We cannot undertake 
to give place to any general articles, the same month that they are sent; @ 
td atticles of Obit Ary’ did! Intéfligence afte? We ‘20th of the month in Which 
they are intétided 6 appear; of to advertisements after the agth.” 
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ERRATA in the last No, 


P.153 for “ Caasuse” read Crassus. 

— 178. fitst cold}. £9, from the tbp, for “ W"’ sead Y, 

—172, second fol. 1..9; ftom the bottem, for “ their,” read this. 

— 174. fitst col..1.23, from the bottom, after “ “ Moses,” place a period instead o : 
colon ; and for Jase! iy * read Lastly, 

— 175: second col. at the en of the first paragraph, from the top, place 4 ch 
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